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BREAKS THROUGH HIGH-FREQUENCY BARRIER. Shown in the circle. about actual size, is the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
new Transistor that performs at record high frequencies. In telephony, it can amplify 2500 conversations sent simultaneously 


on a pair of wires. 


In the background are some of the many other types of Transistors developed at Bell Laboratories. 


Latest Bell System Transistor 
Opens the Way to Many New Uses 


Entirely new type provides ultra-high-frequency amplification 


never before possible in this mighty mite of electronics 


The Transistor has made tremen- 
dous progress since it was invented at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It was 
first announced eight years ago. 


Since that time there have been many 
Bell Laboratories developments that 
have increased its usefulness and re- 
duced its cost. The latest invention is 
an entirely new type of ultra-high-fre- 
quency Transistor. 

It is made possible by new develop- 
ments in the controls of microscopic 
chemical layers. The heart of the new 


Transistor is a layer of germanium 
only 50 millionths of an inch thick. 

This major achievement is destined 
to have far-reaching benefits in the use 
and manufacture of the tiny amplifier, 
especially for electronic applications in 
telephone and television transmission 
systems. 

Its broad frequency band also offers 
great possibilities for color television 
sets, guided missiles and electronic 
brains for military and business uses. 


The new Bell Laboratories Transis- 


tor shows how the money invested in 
telephone research creates significant 
advances and develops them into use- 
ful tocls for telephony and the nation. 





The Transistor is a tiny device that 
can do amazing things in amplify- 
ing electric signals. It can do many 
things a vacuum tube can do—and 
more besides. Yet it is simple, rug- 
ged and long-lived and requires 
only a fraction of the power of a 
vacuum tube. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Now, letter trays, phone and wastebasket are in the drawers. 


Waste paper baskets ‘are 


now awaste themselves 


This man is making use of one of many inno- 
vations found only in Shaw-Walker Organized 
Desks. It’s a wastebasket drawer. Out of sight, 
instantly accessible, easily removed, it holds 
more paper than four ordinary wastebaskets. 
Saves time, floor space and stumbling. 
The Organized Desk is guaranteed to help you 
get more done, more easily, more quickly. Its 
drawers organize everything from paper clips to desk people should have this new profit tool. 
important records—put what’s needed most in The 292-page Shaw-Walker “Office Guide”’ 
the easiest position for quickest use—eliminate pictures, describes and plainly prices eighty-six 
clutter and confusion. Organized Desks and 5,000 matching items. Free, 
One or two Shaw-Walker Organized Desks in when requested on business letterhead. Write 
your office will convince you that all your Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 88, Michigan. 


® Built Like a 


H Skyscraper 

er 
> -_ Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
4. Muskegon 88, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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Takes a secretary 
less than 20 minutes to do an 
“all-day” retyping job 





Takes a boss 
less than half the time formerly 
needed to answer his mail 
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Kodaks new Verifax Signet Copier 
quickly pays for itself 


even in the “one man’”’ office 


Only $148 . . . that’s an unheard-of low price for 
an office copier. An incredibly low price for a 
Verifax Copier, which does so many jobs beyond the 
scope of ordinary office copiers. 


See all the extras the Verifax Signet 

gives you at a new low cost— 
1 Makes 5 copies in 1 minute for 242¢ each. 
0 Nothing is ever left out on Verifax copies—they’re 
photo-exact from letterhead to signature. This is espe- 
cially important when you're copying legal documents. 
0 Photo-lasting. Verifax copies are not affected by sum- 
mer heat—are as long lasting as any business record. 
© Easy to read, handle, file. Verifax copies have the 
“look” and “feel” of fine letterhead papers. 
1 Signet makes copies on preprinted office forms, on 
card stock and film—and on both sides of copy paper. 
© Makes a translucent “whiteprint” master for use in 
direct-process and blueprint machines. 
C) Makes an offset plate in 1 minute for less than 20¢, 
when low-cost adapter is used. 


Your savings the very first month will probably pay for 


your Signet. Imagine being able to answer letters without 
dictation and typing . . . never having to send an “I quote” 
memo. Never having to retype for extra carbons. 

Get all the facts on the Signet. Free folder describes 
this remarkable $148 copier in detail; gives facts, too, on 
complete line of Verifax Copiers. Also sent free . . . valu- 


able booklet revealing some of the short cuts 
Verifax Copiers have brought to thousands Ay 
of offices. Nhe = 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Business Photo Methods Division 

343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder, 
“Short Cuts” booklet, and names of 
near-by dealers. No obligation. 


Name _ ————— 


Company 


Street 





City 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 


aly 1956 Our cover shows a rotor as- 

sembly for a multi-stage steam 
turbine under construction at 
the Wellsville, N. Y., plant of 
Worthington Corporation. Such 


turbines help convert steam 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES 
power into electric energy for 


How Much Do Employee Fringe Benefits Cost? ' 
; A public utilities, ships, and indus- 
Top Retail Business Booms ~an Libman Block tries all over the world. 


Every Executive Needs a Sounding Board 3. Vernon Reed Me 
ane st Wonth 


Exchanging Ideas on Foreign Trade 
Hardly a day passes without 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL a request from a subscriber for 


information on consultants of 
How To Halve Lost-Time Accident Cost Harold Keen various sorts and kinds. So, in 
. 3 your August issue you'll get a 

pe P arl Ctnwall . _a 
Writing the Bid Proposal Earl Stowell special section, a directory of 
consultants. Some of the stories 
SURVEY OF THE MONTH will tell you how to select a 
consultant, how to work with 
a consultant once you have one, 
and other information concern- 
ing this useful management 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS tool. 


Getting Out the Office Mail Faster and Better Marilyn French Thsus fo an tateting ue 


The More the Merrier Paul E. Day full of adaptable ideas on how 
a company uses tape recorders 


Vifices Can Be Beautiful in its daily business, saving 
Reports Should Be Readable John R. Mayer plenty of time and money. An- 


other article tells you how a 
medium-size company got 


GENERAL INTEREST reams of publicity and good will 
out of its centennial celebration. 
Leading Auto Selling Back to Sounder Methods . Eugene Whitmore 


Compensation of Salesmen 


= * * 


* * * 


DEPARTMENTS Derek Morley, popular British 
writer and scientific editor of 
American Business Notes. . 4 New Books . the London Financial Times, 
Demet. .....s & Business on the March oe agg ang as Tt 
brings you the latest informa- 

tion on new developments. 


Cover Photo Courtesy of Worthington Corporation $4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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20,000,000 patients 
in hospitals every year 
require an expenditure 


of $5,000,000 a day 


@ Translated into supplies, 


equipment, record keeping, 
and services, sales to hospitals 
can bring greatly increased 


profits to you. 


@ Hospirats is Ist in average 
total paid circulation . . . Ist 
U. S. 


in domestic subscrip- 


tions .. . reaches the greatest 
single concentration of people 


who buy for hospitals. 


@ Hospirats is the only 
twice-a-month publication in 
the field Ist 
and 16th. 


issued on the 


@HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Inventors Are Not Encouraged 
when their companies make them 
sign $1 releases or employment 
contracts which specify a maxi- 
mum payment of a minimum 
amount for inventions and im- 
provements made during their 
term of employment. Among the 
companies now liberalizing such 
contracts in order to inspire in- 
ventions is Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corporation. 

“A major key to success in our 
business is virile product research 
and development, the worth of 
which depends on the inventive 
talent of the technical organiza- 
tion,’”’ says Sherman M. Fairchild, 
board chairman and holder of 24 
of his own patents, who started 
the company in 1920 for the pur- 
pose of marketing one of his own 
inventions, the first automatic 
aerial camera. 

All patent applications will spec- 
ify the engineer’s name and will 
receive maximum publicity 
through the employee newspaper 
and through circulation of copies 
to top company officials as well as 
all engineering personnel. Certifi- 
cates suitable for framing, and 
visits to the inventor’s work place 
by top company officials including 
the board chairman are other 
facets to the program of increased 
recognition. In addition, when the 
company decides not to act on a 
patent after due _ consideration, 
title reverts to the initiator. 


Cooling Off Customers of Food 
Fair Stores, Inc., is going to be ac- 
complished in all new stores with 
the aid of air-conditioning equip- 
ment. The chain just ordered ten 
30-ton Airtemp “packaged” air 
conditioners. It’s part of the 
chain’s just announced $55 million 
expansion program. Fifty new 
stores are going to be added to the 
present 240 modern supermarkets 
in the chain. This is just in case 
you don’t believe the story in this 
issue, that chain stores are big 
business, 


Automation and Religion work 
together for the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, in speeding an- 
swers to requests for spiritual 
guidance coming in as a result of 
the “This Is the Life” television 
program. The program is seen on 
291 stations and letters come in 
from 3,000 to 5,000 viewers each 
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week. IBM made the installation 
which helps make it possible for 
viewers who request service to be 
visited within a week by a Lu- 
theran minister. 


Allen Y. Davis, manager of sys- 
tems for Charles Pfizer & Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been elected president of the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association 
of America. Other officers elected 
for the year 1956-1957, are F. 
Walter Wanner, systems and meth- 
ods consultant for the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, who 
will serve as vice-president; James 
C. White, manager of the ad- 
ministrative systems of the A. C. 
Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors Corp., Milwaukee, as secre- 
tary; and John W. Hulen, an ex- 
ecutive of Trenton Retirement 
Service, a division of Safeway 
Stores, San Francisco, who was 
re-elected treasurer. 

One of the first duties of these 
newly elected officers will be to 
work with Joseph A. MacQueen 
in planning the 9th annual Inter- 
national Systems Meeting, of 
which he is general chairman. 

The 1956 meeting of the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association 
of America will be held October 
22 through October 24, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phila- 


Nearly a year of exhaustive plan- 
and creative effort 
and 


ning, research, 
went into the 
modernization of the forms used by 


Insurance 


simplification 


Great American Reserve 


Company. Above are two results 
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delphia, Pa. Over 1,000 persons are 
expected to attend the sessions, 
which will cover all phases of the 
systems and procedures field. 


Improved Communications _ be- 
tween managers and labor leaders 
is a necessary step toward break- 
ing through “the sound-barrier in 
labor-management relations,” says 
Mark W. Cresap, Jr., executive 
vice-president of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

Addressing the 24th annual con- 
vention of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, the Westinghouse execu- 
tive said that, at present, ‘most of 
the communicating on subjects af- 
fecting management-labor _rela- 
tions is done by managers to other 
managers and by labor leaders to 
other labor leaders, each convinc- 
ing the already convinced. 


“Lovely, lovely,’’ says this girl. And 
she is speaking to one of the four 
air-conditioning units now keeping 
American Business staffers cool and 
in heavy production. This proves we 
believe both our advertisers and the 
stories we write recommending cool 
office buildings for greater efficiency 


“Just as charity begins at 
home,” he declared, “any con- 
structive efforts to improve such 
intercommunication generally de- 
pends on the success of efforts 
within individual companies—be- 
tween individual managements and 
the unions with which they deal. 

“A great deal will have been 
accomplished if union leaders and 
managers get together around the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Move two knobs on inch scales to fold 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
Folding 
Machines 


Originators of the postage meter... 
Branch offices in 94 cities 


—and costs less than a typewriter 


Form letters, bulletins, statements and other 
mail enclosures—all the folding jobs that your 
office workers now do by hand—can easily be 
machine-folded by the little Model FH folding 
machine far faster, and at much less cost. 
Electrically driven, with semi-automatic 
feed, it can double-fold 80 letter-size sheets 
per minute. With full-automatic 
feed (optional) it is even faster. 
The FH makes eight different 
folds, handles sheets as large as 
84 by 14 inches, and as small as 
3 by 3 inches, in a wide range of paper 
weights and finishes. Even folds sheets 
stapled together. 
It takes only a few seconds to set the 
FH for any job. By moving two knobs, 
you can adjust it for any fold you want. 
Easy as tuning in your TV. And it costs 
less than a typewriter! 
For a demonstration right in your own 
Office, call your nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
—or send the coupon below for free 


illustrated booklet. 


The larger Model FM, fully 
automatic, folds up to 19,000 
sheets an hour. 





> PitNey-Bowes, INC. 
~ 2113 Walnut Street 


ne 


Stamford, Conn. 


Please send free Folding Machine booklet to 


Name 





Addres 














An error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances. 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a premium and daily becoming more 
of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved techniques for se- 
lecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter- 
view,” these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc- 
tive, stable, loyal, and promotable. 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
immediately. 


Personnel selection forms are avail- 
able for executive, sales, plant, and 
office or clerical personnel. 


Free Sooklet 


Send for this free il- 
lustrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec- 
tion procedures work. 
Included are a num- 
ber of helpful sugges- 
tions on personnel 
selection procedures. 
Please indicate 
whether you are in- 
terested in selection 
forms for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel. 


ears The Dartnell Corporation has served 
ry as a nation-wide business research 
tion specializing in management methods 





Lotto. FROM READERS 


Paging Munchausen 


We are very much intrigued by the 
two paragraphs on page 4 of the May 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS, under 
“American Business Notes.” We rec- 
ognize the proper spelling of our 
name in the first line of these para- 
graphs, but find difficulty in associat- 
ing the presentation and facts from 
that point forward. I shall be very 
much interested in learning where 
you secured the material on which 
this news item is based. 


EArt R. RINKER 

Vice President 

Personnel & Public Relations 
The Gates Rubber Company 
Denver, Colo. 


We are sorry the writer didn’t spell 
the name until it was unrecognizable. 
Apparently the rarified mountain air 
affected him. However, from the 
survey on fringe benefits which we 
had been looking over when the story 
arrived, we wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised to find an employer giving foot 
examinations and furnishing shoes to 
workers. Things have gone pretty 
far; may reach the feet yet. It even 
has, as far as safety shoes are con- 
cerned. Be assured that one “free 
lancer” has been crossed off our list. 
We doubt if the name is correct, but 
for what it’s worth he said it was 
Gene Conklin. 


The paragraph on “Schraeder Bros. 
of Denver” on page 4 in your May 
issue, was called to my attention and 
we were very much intrigued by 
it. We assume that you must have 
meant our firm, even though the 
name is misspelled. We cannot find 
anything in this paragraph that per- 
tains to any facts in our situation 
here. 


CHARLES B. AVERY 

Personnel Manager 

Shwayder Brothers Incorporated 
Denver, Colo. 


Now he’s misspelling names. He’s 
really off our list. Our apologies. 


Publicity Releases 


In spite of the derogatory com- 
ments on the value of the publicity 
releases we issue (“How Are Your 


Relations?” by L. F. Van 
Houten, AMERICAN BUSINESS, May 
1956), editors don’t throw them 
“smack-dab into wastebaskets.”” Many 


editors use the material. 
(Name Withheld) 
Chicago, Il. 
Comment referred to the type of 


release accompanied by a letter that 
says, “We are making a test to see if 


Press 


your publication is suited to our ad- 
vertising.” If editors are using this 
type of release, we can only note that 
Barnum was right and among the 
suckers born every minute are some 
editors. 

Please send me 10 copies of “How 
Are Your Press Relations?” It is just 
what I’ve been wanting to tell 10 of 
our big advertisers. 


An Editor 
New York City, N. Y. 


Average Employee Pensions 


I note in the April 1956 issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS an article titled, 
“What’s an Average Employee Pen- 
sion?” in which reference is made to 
the fact that certain general relation- 
ships were found among 120 plans 
analyzed, thus indicating that a con- 
siderable study of pensions has ap- 
parently been made. 

Will you please advise if such pen- 
sion study is available, and if so, 
at what cost? 


C. L. TAYLOR 

Treasurer and General Auditor 

Piedmont and Northern Railway 
Company 

Charlotte, N. C. 


If you will write the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Ave., New York 11, N. Y., it 
will be glad to furnish you with a 
copy of its recent study on general 
relationships of pension plans in 120 
companies. 


Sell the Business 


I enjoyed Frederick Seaberg’s arti- 
cle in the February issue of AMERICAN 
BusINEss, “Let’s Sell the Business.” 
You did not mention the address of 
Arthur H. Richland, senior partner in 
Arthur Richland and Company. I 
would appreciate your letting me 
know where I can reach Mr. Richland. 


H. E. KRISMAN 

President 

H. E. Krisman and Company, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Richland, Sr., died within a few 
days after the publication of this 
article. His son, Arthur H. Richland, 
Jr., is carrying on the business under 
the same name and the address is 
314 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Employee Testing 


Your May 1956 article, “How 58 
Companies Use Tests,” was of con- 
siderable interest and I would ap- 
preciate your forwarding the men- 
tioned list of principal tests being 
used in industry. 
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As a psychologist, I feel impelled to 
answer some of the criticisms of 
testing expressed under the heading 
of “Unfavorable Experiences.”’ 

General Maintenance and Engi- 
neering Company: Though expressing 
satisfaction with the ability of tests 
to evaluate technical competence, 
their experience with tests of person- 
ality left much to be desired. I think 
it safe to assume that the personality 
tests in question are of the paper- 
and-pencil variety, and suggest trying 
tests of the “projective” variety as 
interpreted by a qualified psycholo- 
gist, if the positions in question are 
of sufficient importance to justify 
the expense. I fear there is no 
“cheap” and reliable method of as- 
sessing personality at the present 
time. The statement, ‘“‘We have gone 
back to our former method of ex- 
tended personal interviews,” implies 
that testing had been used as a 
substitute for interviewing. This was 
the prime error. Tests are not de- 
signed to supplant standard hiring 
practices, but to complement them; 
and other utilization of them is a 
misuse, per se. 

Southern Oil Company: Turnover 
is always an unreliable tool for the 
evaluation of testing, due to the fact 
that so many noncontrollable vari- 
ables influence rate of turnover, e. g., 
wage scale, availability of work. From 
my own experience with testing in 
industry, I suspect that the main 
resentment of testing arose from 
either inadequate orientation of per- 
sonnel tested or loose handling of 
test data, with resultant misuse. 

Testing never will be able to offer 
industry “pie-in-the-sky.” However, 
if management is willing to settle for 
the same return it gets from the 
majority of its investments, it will 
find that a testing program, in com- 
petent hands, will pay dividends. 
ROBERT T. MACBAIN 
Supervisor of Testing 
The Torrington Company 
Torrington, Conn. 

Thanks for your comments. The 
conclusions you draw are most likely 
right and we know your statement 
that “tests are not designed to sup- 
plant standard hiring practices but to 
complement them,” is a true one. 

It is unfortunate that those who are 
opposed to testing developed the at- 
titude through exposure to amateur 
methods. 


Television in Banking 


Will you please give us the address 
of the Dage Television Division of 
Thompson Products, Inc., referred to 
in “American Business Notes,” March 
1956, page 4. 

LAURENT H. CHALIFOUR 
Office Manager 

J. J. Moreau & Son, Inc. 
Manchester, N. H. 

Dage Television Division, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., 10th & Sheridan, 
Michigan City, Ind. 
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High selling efficiency 
can be yours when you switch 


to Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 


for your catalogs and sales manuals. The Pyle-National 
Company, Chicago, knows the truth of this promise from 
results of its own comprehensive new catalog . . . Heinn-covered for 
beauty and long service, Heinn-indexed for three-second fact finding. 
This manufacturer, like many others, reports compliments 

from the trade and increased selling efficiency — 

exactly what you’d expect of a catalog that 

gets far more attention and use than 

any previous ones. 


If you have a sales meeting 
scheduled, ask for copies of 
Heinn’s copyrighted “Trib- 

CEES ute to a Salesman,” available 
without charge as a pocket 
folder or display piece. It 
will help your salesmen un- 
derstand the importance of 
their work. 


Sales-hashioned Heinn Loose-leaf Binders make your 


salesmen more productive, keep your product messages 
before dealers between sales calls, reduce order 


correspondence and impress your trade. Thou- 
sands of sales executives know these 

facts because they're Heinn cus- 

tomers. You can learn the 

sales-making Heinn 

plan by mailing 


this coupon: 


Copyright 1956, by 
The Heinn Company, Milwaukee 





“Take it from a man on the inside... 


we have tighter executive control over manpower, materials and machines with Kardex Visible.” 





You, too, can profit through the finer yet firmer executive 
control Kardex Visible gives. Kardex integrates and concen- 
trates related facts for quick reference... signals major 
items of information in convenient graph-like form. You can 
see. . . compare . analyze . execute... all in seconds! 

Why not apply Kardex Visible Control to your record- 
keeping problems... whether it be Personnel Control... 
Sales Control by man, territory and product... Inventory 
Control of finished goods or raw materials . . . Machine 
Maintenance and Scheduling. .. or others specific to your 
business? For any of its cost-saving applications Kardex 
provides quick effective Visible Control, “‘locked-in’’ with 


exclusive Kardlok Forms and Signals. 


8 


Get these 4 valuable booklets 
Maintenance Management 
X1383; Sales Control 
KD524; Inventory Control 
for Manufacturers 
KD406; Personnel Contro! 
at Union Bag & Paper 
Co.—CR906. Write 
Remington Rand, 

Room 1729, 

315 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10. 





Hou Much Do Your 
Employee Fringe Benefits Cost? 


By E. M. Ryan 


HE president of a large German 
optical company started the 
ball rolling on employee “fringe” 
benefits over a hundred years ago. 
Carl Zeiss gave his workers such 
unheard-of benefits as _ pensions, 
free medical care, paid vacations, 
overtime and severance pay, and 
many other extras considered 
standard reimbursement today. 
Since that time, employee bene- 
fits have grown in size and kinds 
to the point where they comprise 
over 16 per cent of the average 
payroll in the United States. Large 
establishments have a more liberal 
benefits program than small com- 
panies as a rule, but even here one 
finds some exceptions. Commenting 


Is business becoming 
‘benefit’ crazy? Is it mak- 
ing the best of the benefits 
it has given—or been 
forced to give? Does busi- 
ness even know what 
benefits are costing the 
company? Here are the 
results of a survey on the 
subject. You'll be surprised 
at some answers, disap- 
pointed in others. But it 
will make you stop and 
think before you give or 
take away any more “‘free 
gifts’ to the rank and file. 
In short, you'll plan 


benefits from now on 
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on the increasing trend, the presi- 
dent of an eastern electrical prod- 
ucts firm says, “Industry is be- 
coming ‘benefit crazy,’ and much 
of it is not even appreciated. It al- 
lows the employee to escape re- 
sponsibility for his own welfare, 
and is consequently a destructive 
force.” 

The vice-president of an Oregon 
paper mill, looking at the trend 
from the same viewpoint, com- 
ments, “It is my personal opinion 
that something for nothing has be- 
come too much a part of American 
life. A guaranteed wage for a 
guaranteed day’s work is. sstill 
sound economics in my book.” 

Despite such thinking, extra 


benefits are being added _ each 
spring and summer as the more 
important labor contracts come up. 
How many more “benefits” it will 
take to break the camel’s back is 
anybody’s guess. George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, recent- 
ly defined the purpose of trade 
unions. “They were,” he pointed 
out, “created for one single pur- 
pose—to build up the standards of 
life and work of the members.” 
The new demands now being made 
for additional benefits, over and 
above higher wages, would seem 
to be in line with this definition. 
The whole question hinges 
around who is_ responsible for 
what. Should the employer assume 





All Employees 
75 per cent 


At the work place 
32 per cent 


Cafeteria intee VE 


60 per cent 


Free or low cost Inc 
30 per cent 


Personal assistar 


55 per cent 


Full medical services 
4O per cent 


Have a set policy 
95 per cent 





Fringe Benefits of 112 Companies 


PAID REST PERIODS 
Salaried only Women only 
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full responsibility for the em- 
ployee’s life, family, and economic 
problems; or should he pay a fair 
wage for a fair day’s work? Should 
the worker assume responsibility 
himself, or should it all be laid out 
before him? Am I my employee's 
keeper? 

Getting away from the philo- 
sophical aspects of the problem, 
some consideration should be given 
to just what fringe benefits con- 
sist of in industry. Putting it quite 
simply, if you buy a hamburger at 
your favorite hash house and the 
cook puts onion, lettuce, and 
tomato on the bun, along with the 
hamburger you ordered, is that a 
“fringe”? Or is it part of the basic 
order? 

Rest periods, coffee breaks, 
wash-up time, paid holidays, and 
vacations with pay are among the 
many benefits which now run into 
millions of dollars each year. For 
example, a paid 15-minute rest 
period, where the base pay is the 
minimum $1 an _ hour, would 
amount to $65 a year for one em- 
ployee. This assumes that the em- 
ployee works 52 weeks of 40 hours 
each. Multiply that figure by 100, 
500, or 1,000, depending upon the 
number of employees on the pay- 
roll, and it adds up to a tidy little 
sum. Of course, it is a pretty small 
benefit when heavier extras such 
as pension plans, vacation pay, and 
others are taken into consideration. 

Dartnell recently completed a 
report of 112 companies on fringe 
benefit policies. Over 92 per cent 
of these companies have increased 
benefits since 1953. Those who did 
not were either nonunion or lucky. 
Here are some of the findings dis- 
closed in the Dartnell report: 

1. Today, over 75 per cent of in- 
dustry provides a paid rest period 
for all employees. Some still cling 
to the policy of rest periods for 
women only and there are a few 
other exceptions, but for the most 
part the paid rest period has come 
of age. Only 25 per cent of indus- 
try gave this privilege 20 years 
ago. 

2. Health services are provided 
by 85 per cent of the companies. 
The degree of service ranges from 
small first-aid stations to complete 
departments staffed by physicians 
and nurses. Yearly physical ex- 
aminations free, or at low cost, are 
provided by many. A number of 
smaller concerns are _ grouping 
their funds to provide a central 
medical department, staffed by 
competent medical people, to take 
care of a number of companies. 

3. The paid holiday trend has 
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now reached the top. Over 98 per 


cent of companies report paid 
holidays are given to employees. 
Besides the “standard six,” extra 
days off in a number of firms in- 
clude Good Friday, Election Day, 
the employee’s birthday, Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays, extra 
time off for good attendance, and 
others. 

4. Vacations with pay have been 
liberalized again in 1956. Over 25 
per cent of new agreements liberal- 
ize the vacation period. Addition 
of a fourth week off for employees 
with 20 or 25 years of service is 
increasing. Many provide vacation 





New Demands in 1956 


Greater health and benefit services. 


Lowered retirement age—higher pen- 
sions. 


Increased holiday and vacation allow- 
ances. 


Revised and enlarged insurance pro- 
grams (worker contributions elimi- 
nated). 


Premium pay for Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 


Noncontributory plan for employees, 
giving up to 52 weeks of layoff 
benefits. 











bonus money, the amount of which 
is based upon seniority. 

5. Besides the usual benefits, an 
increasing number of companies 
are giving other extras, such as: 
Uniform and laundry service, in- 
come tax service, sponsored camps 
for employees and families, educa- 
tional assistance, greater medical 
provisions, more recreational ac- 
tivities, company libraries for em- 
ployees, and extended credit union 
activities. 

One might think that the very 
existence of good extra benefits 
speaks for itself, but most firms 
find it necessary to ‘“‘sell’’ them to 
employees. Much of this is caused 
by the unions’ taking credit for all 
things given by the company—thus 
the employee feels the union got it 
all for him. In a lot of cases he 
isn’t far wrong, either. A mid- 
western chemical company has a 
policy that tries to offset this con- 
dition. When a new benefit is 
added, it is always posted on the 
bulletin board in such a way that 
the employees “realize the com- 





pany is responsible for the ‘plus’ 
feature, not the union.” 

While it sounds odd, many an 
employee is totally unaware of the 
extra features of his job. He takes 
them for granted because no one 
has indicated these extras are only 
possible because the company foots 
the bill. After the benefit is in ef- 
fect for awhile, he expects it, just 
like his pay check. 

Post Cereal Division, General 
Foods Corporation, has a fine pro- 
gram in effect. It is designed to 
acquaint employees with the ex- 
tras given by the company that are 
not evident in the pay check itself. 
Called ‘‘You and the 73 Cents Plus” 
series, it tells the story of indi- 
vidual employees and how they 
gain more than their pay check. 
Realizing that not only every 
worker, but every supervisor and 
department head, should know 
what fringe provisions cost, com- 
panies like Post are telling the 
story. 

The Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company handled the extra benefit 
story well in a recent issue of the 
company magazine, Tide Water 
Associated News. Entitled ‘The 
Hidden Payroll,” the feature ex- 
plained a survey of oil industry 
employees which showed a total 
of $1,264 was gained by each com- 
pany employee in additional bene- 
fits. Actual costs to the company 
of the contributory pension plan, 
the accident and sickness disability 
plan, vacations, holidays, military 
leaves of absence, excused ab- 
sences, hospital-surgical-medical 
insurance, and the group insurance 
plan were explained to employees. 

Negotiators, too, must keep in 
mind the actual costs of such bene- 
fits so that they will know, when 
sitting at the bargaining table, 
just how much leeway there is in 
granting additional employee bene- 
fits. Extra services for employees, 
like credit buying, have a way of 
becoming very costiy over a long 
period of time, though they seem 
insignificant at first. 

Too often negotiators come to 
the bargaining table fully prepared 
with wage rates and labor cost 
figures, but unprepared with fig- 
ures on employee benefits. When 
negotiators on the other side of 
the table begin to talk in broad 
terms about pensions, group in- 
surance, longer vacation periods, 
paid rest periods, and other fringe 
issues, the prepared negotiator is 
able to discuss such welfare fea- 
tures in dollars and cents values, 
since he has studied the actual 
costs, 
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Even such benefits as cafeteria 
service, vending machines, music 
at work, employee counseling, and 
recreation programs are extras. 
True, they are not considered such 
in many cases, now that they are 
established, but they started out 
that way. Over 30 per cent of the 
companies which contributed to 
the Dartnell report have music on 
the job for employees. Over 65 per 
cent have counseling services to 
assist the employee with his work 
and personal problems. Free, or 
low cost, legal advice is given by 
30 per cent of the companies. 

Here are some comments on the 
subject that were made by execu- 
tives who contributed to the 
report: 

G. H. Berry, vice-president, 
Daniels Mfg. Company, Rhineland- 
er, Wis.: “Greater publicity should 
be given these benefits. ‘Core’ 
would be a_ better word than 
‘fringe,’ too.” 

President of a Cincinnati tool 
company: “With automation upon 
us, with predictions of a 32-hour 
workweek within 10 years, and 
with each round of contracts add- 
ing more and more extra benefits 
—we had better determine if there 
is such a thing as a saturation 
point in welfare features. We may 
reach the day when the employee 
takes one-third in salary and two- 
thirds in fringe gifts.” 

K. R. Farrell, wage and salary 
administrator, Beech Aircraft Co., 
Wichita, Kans.: ‘We are very in- 
terested in other companies’ meth- 
ods of informing their employees 
of such benefits as sick leaves, va- 
cations, holidays, and other extras. 
Would appreciate receiving addi- 
tional comments on the subject.” 

Vice-president, eastern metal 
products manufacturing firm: 
“Now that we have the guaranteed 
annual wage, plus all the other 
extra benefits, above the highest 
salaries in the history of the world, 
one begins to wonder when the 
saturation point will be reached. 
Apparently it is years away.” 

What does the future hold? It is 
safe to observe that another re- 
port, three years from now, will 
again show 90 per cent of industry 
has increased employee welfare 
features. Evidence that this is so 
can be found in demands being 
made this year by the unions. 

A New England firm has been 
approached with a request for a 
normal eight-hour day’s pay (and 
the day off) for employees doing 
pallbearer duty. 

A 30-hour week and industry- 
wide pension plan are in demand 
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by the Newspaper Guild of New 
York. Besides a demand for a 20 
per cent wage increase, the union 
seeks to strengthen present vaca- 
tion clauses and sections on holi- 
days, severance pay, and_ sick 
leaves. They have set a November 
1 deadline, with a ‘no improved 
contract, no work”’ policy, accord- 
ing to a news release in the AFL- 
CIO News, May 19 issue. 

With automobile employment 
and production registering further 
drops, the auto workers have re- 
newed their request that manage- 
ments and governing officials of af- 
fected cities join with the union 
and seek a solution to the problem. 
UAW President Walter Reuther, 
quoted in the AFL-CIO News, May 
19, says, “The industry has a mor- 
al obligation to act promptly on 
that appeal to alleviate current suf- 
fering and prevent further hard- 
ships to workers, their families, 
and to whole communities.” 

It is certain new suggestions 
will result that will be aimed at 
giving workers greater security. 
As necessity is considered the 
mother of invention, economic 
strains give birth to new employee 
welfare benefits. By the same 
token, good times, high produc- 
tion, and sales lead to demands 
because the company is loaded 
with profits. For instance, the 
United Steel Workers studied the 
financial story of U. S. Steel for 
1955 and came up with the con- 
clusion it was the best year ever. 
As a result, greater demands are 
made. 

It takes no Delphic oracle to 
predict more and more extra bene- 
fits will be demanded, and in many 
cases granted. It is also obvious 


management will continue to seek 
ways and means to sell employees 
on the costs of such benefits to the 
company. 

Not only every worker, but every 
foreman and department head 
should know what these extra 
provisions cost and it is top man- 
agement’s job to provide this in- 
formation to the middle-manage- 
ment group. 

Every negotiator should also 
keep in mind the actual costs of 
such benefits, so that when he sits 
down at the bargaining table he 
will know just how much leeway 
he has in granting additional em- 
ployee benefits. Management must, 
of course, make these cost figures 
available to negotiators. In some 
cases, such figures may only be 
estimates—it isn’t easy to secure 
actual figures on some operations. 
But, wherever possible, figures 
should approximate actual costs so 
that the negotiators have something 
tangible to work with at the bar- 
gaining table. According to Nelson 
M. Bortz, acting chief, division of 
wages and industrial relations, De- 
partment of Labor, fringe benefits 
in 419 companies totaled 30.8 cents 
an hour and $649.00 a year per em- 
ployee. Unionized employees aver- 
aged somewhat higher in fringe 
benefits than unorganized workers. 

Knowing when and where to 
draw the line when additional 
fringe benefit issues are introduced 
will be of considerable advantage 
to management in forthcoming ne- 
gotiations. Armed with facts and 
figures, management will still see 
more and more extras added, but 
will know the costs before the tab 
is totaled a year later, and that is 
important to good operations. 








Other Benefits Reported 


Time off for illness or death in employee's family. 
Company library for employee use. 

Free uniform and laundry service. 

Company sponsored camps for employees and families. 
Educational aid for employees and children. 
Company owned fishing boat for employee use. 
Products available at low cost to employees. 

Baby bonuses for employees’ children. 

Sports and recreation programs. 

Service award emblems and banquets. 











Who Will Lead Automobile Selling 
Back to Sounder Methods? 


By Eugene Whitmore 


T the retail level, the automo- 

bile business is badly in need 

of a gigantic public- and cus- 

tomer-relations program to help 

restore the confidence lost in the 

past few months of hectic sales 
and advertising effort. 

Automobile dealers who have 
spent a quarter of a century in fair 
dealing and in building good will 
and confidence have thrown it 
away in a few months. 

Automobile dealers who have 
established themselves as first-rank 
citizens in their communities—who 
have become bank directors, in- 
surance company directors, who 
have a long record of sterling pub- 
lic service—have allowed their 
names to appear over advertising 
which promised much more than 
could be delivered. 

This splendid group of men who 
have built America’s automobile 
business to the greatest industrial 
enterprise on earth—these same 
men who have made a substantial 
contribution to a _ revolutionary 
way of life—have suddenly turned 
back their clock to employ old-time 
medicine show sales methods, or 
to descend to sales tactics which 
would have made an old-time horse 
and mule trader blush for shame. 

Promises of “Save $1,000 on 
your new car,’ when the total 


price was $2,700. Offers of “$800 
to $1,000 more than your old car 
is worth,” and a thousand other 
tricky devices have atom-bombed 
the good will built over nearly half 
a century of business. As one au- 
tomobile dealer put it, “We have 
made it difficult for a customer to 
buy intelligently. One of us offers 
$1,200 for an old used car, worth 
about $450. Then the customer 
goes to another dealer and is of- 
fered $550 for the same used car, 
but teased with the promise to sell 
him a $2,700 car for $2,050.” 

When the customer finally gets 
to figuring out which dealer is 
making him the best offer he sud- 
denly awakes to the fact that it all 
subtracts down to about the same 
price—but that the car he happens 
to want is loaded with radio, 
heater, some sort of Booby-Matic 
drive, perhaps a $65 job of under- 
coating, and many other gadgets 
which bring the price right up to 
around $3,000 for a so-called popu- 
lar priced car. 

Now, there is nothing wrong 
with selling car heaters, radios, 
and special equipment; and it may 
even be legitimate to load in a few 
dollars for delivery costs, a few 
dollars on insurance, and a pack on 
financing. But when the dealer 
who does this loudly advertises a 


Dealers assert the public will buy nothing but price, but the 
truth is, dealers are selling price. 


While people are buying cars at the lowest markups in his- 
tory, dealers cuss the factories, cut each other's throats, and 
parade their inventory troubles before the public. 


Here’s an observer who thinks there may be a sensible solu- 


tion—and it’s important to every businessman whether he’s 


in the automobile business or not, because the very same 
things which have happened to automobile marketing could 


happen to you. 
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brand-new 1956 model for $1,985, 
and then expects to extract around 
$3,000 for the car—good will, con- 
fidence, friendship, and every other 
intangible asset built up by the 
dealers for years fades faster than 
a sucker’s bank roll at Las Vegas. 

If, as we have been taught for 
a thousand years, confidence is the 
basis of all successful dealing, the 
automobile dealers have turned 
their backs on one of the oldest, 
most widely accepted principles of 
business. The result is, that the cus- 
tomer—the fellow who is driving 
a 1952 automobile and badly want- 
ing a new one—decides that all 
automobile dealers are a bunch of 
shysters, determined to rook him. 
We know full well that this isn’t 
exactly true, but the capers and 
antics of automobile retail adver- 
tising men have given us reason to 
doubt anything any dealer tells us. 

The 1956 sales slump, which, by 
the end of May, had idled perhaps 
more than 200,000 workers, may 
have been the direct result of sales 
tactics employed by dealers, and 
apparently sanctioned by the 
manufacturers. When nearly every 
dealer in a given market adver- 
tises, “We Are Overstocked—Must 
Sell 150 Cars by Next Saturday,” 
who can blame the buyer for wait- 
ing to see if some other dealer will 
come up with a more astounding 
offer. When four or five half-page 
advertisements appear in one 
newspaper, each one claiming to 
be making the “wildest” deals, is 
it any wonder that the fellow driv- 
ing a 1953 car decides to wait and 
see what other business agonies 
the dealers will parade before the 
public. 

As this is being written, the fac- 
tory shutdowns and the continuing 
sale of surplus cars at a fairly 
good clip indicates that the 1956 
model year may end with some 
dealers not having enough cars to 
meet the demand. Yet, the weird 
claims of “We Are Overstocked,” 
“We Must Sacrifice Our Profits,” 
continue. 

Many dealers are engaging in 
this type of advertising and selling 
against their better judgment. But, 
as always happens, each dealer 
blames the other fellow. “I know 
we are crazy. I realize that we are 
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engaging in a lot of suicidal tac- 
tics—but what can I do? Every 
other dealer in town is doing the 
same thing,” says dealer after 
dealer. 

In nearly every town and city in 
America, the automobile dealers 
are well acquainted with each 
other; and, as a general rule, they 
have a healthy mutual respect 
yet in the current rat race they 
seem to have lost faith in them- 
selves and each other. If current 
sales and advertising tactics are 
continued, many dealers will give 
up and liquidate; others may be 
forced into bankruptcy. And a 
carefully built distribution organi- 
zation. will need extensive altera- 
tions and repairs by the manufac- 
turers before enough sales power 
can be vitalized to move the 6 mil- 
lion to 8 million cars the industry 
is capable of producing. 

If an improvement in retailing 
is to be achieved, dealers believe 
that the current crop of sales 
methods will have to be plowed 
under. Here are some of the things 
which thoughtful dealers want to 
abandon: 

1. Emphasis on low down pay- 
ments and long terms. 

2. Stressing big discounts from 
list prices. 

3. Concentration on claims of 
higher prices for used cars. 

4. Advertising ‘‘stripped’”’ models 
at low prices. 

5. Offers to pay taxes, license 
fees, and so forth. 

Many dealers believe that it is 
no longer, or ever again will be, 
possible to sell automobiles at list 
prices unless fantastic trade-in al- 
lowances are offered. They want 
some improvement in pricing 
methods which require less ex- 
plaining and horse trading. 

What this all adds up to is a 
need and desire for a more stable 
and uniform method of pricing 
automobiles and the equipment 
which goes with them. 

To replace these medicine-show 
tactics will require the best think- 
ing of the most astute men in the 
industry. Some dealers feel that a 
large turnover of salesmen—even 
larger than the already high turn- 
over in this field—will be neces- 
sary, because they are convinced 
that many of today’s salesmen are 
so thoroughly accustomed to to- 
day’s methods, they can never 
learn improved methods. 

Here is the gist of conversations 
with a number of experienced 
dealers. “‘We must go gack to sell- 
ing cars on their merits. We must 
get around to taking cars out to 
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show to the family. We must sell 
features, modern improvements. 
We cannot depend upon the traffic 
which comes into the showrooms; 
our salesmen must resume can- 
vassing, visiting owners, telephon- 
ing, and demonstrating. We have 
to reintroduce a few tested spe- 
cialty selling methods, and stop 
selling cars as if they were staples 
or commodities.” 

All this is, we fully realize, much 
easier said than done. As a start 
on the road back to saner market- 
ing of automobiles, here is a pro- 
gram which may be worth careful 
consideration of the industry: 

1. A series of friendly meetings 
between dealers, ending in agree- 
ments to stop at least the worst 
types of frantic, screaming, wild- 
claim advertising. If possible, these 
meetings should produce agree- 
ments on a uniform method of 
pricing. Repeat: Method of pric- 
ing. No one can advocate any at- 
tempt to fix prices, or to agree on 
the amount of a price, but there’s 
nothing wrong or illegal in a 
group of dealers deciding that they 
will quote list prices, and then 
trade on allowances—or to decide 
that prices will be made on the 
basis of a discount from list, with 
realistic pricing of used cars. 

2. The meetings should produce 


a concerted effort to retrain all 
salesmen to talk more about fea- 
tures, quality, equipment, and less 
about price, terms, discounts. A 
genuine attempt to train salesmen 
to inform and instruct buyers and 
prospects rather than to confuse 
them. It is probably impossible 
ever to stop buyers from shopping 
around—but in today’s confused 
selling, it takes a mathematical 
genius to figure out whether one 
dealer is asking more or less than 
another, because of the great vari- 
ation in pricing methods, and be- 
cause of the differences in equip- 
ment included. So long as we con- 
tinue to make it difficult to buy, 
we make it difficult to sell. 

3. Over-all meetings of salesmen, 
with many dealers participating in 
a series of hard-hitting sales work- 
shops in which sound selling meth- 
ods are drilled into salesmen, to 
help them forget about 1956 fran- 
tic selling schemes. 

4. United advertising effort, 
signed by all the dealers, retelling 
the old story of service, reputa- 
tion, fair dealing, genuine parts, 
dangers in buying from _ bootleg- 
gers. In other words, a campaign 
to restore confidence in the estab- 
lished, stable dealerships, capable 
of servicing cars as they should be 

(Continued on page 36) 





120 Easy Street 





No Money Down! 
Plus 
$300 Cash to Buyer! 
All Models 


Yes, with every new car sold this week we're giving 
$300 cash, plus tremendous discounts and the highest 
trade-ins you'll see in any city. You can always use 
money. We'll give it to you. 


EZ TERMS — YEARS TO PAY 
DESPERATE DAN — THE CRAZY MAN 
Phone Shortrange 1200 
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Stepped-up safety program and self- 
insuring started accidents on decline 


























Prevention program uses _ graphic 
demonstration of perils of tomfoolery 
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By Harold Keen 


Ryan Aeronautical Company 


HE time-honored axiom, ‘An 

ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” applies most vivid- 
ly to an industrial plant, where 
machines that exert great force 
create, by the very nature of their 
operation, hazards which must be 
controlled by systematic  safe- 
guards. 

Only rarely these days does a 
machine fail in an unpredictable 
manner, resulting in injuries that 
might be classified unavoidable. 
These instances are comparatively 
so infrequent-—the National Safety 
Council and the U. S. Department 
of Labor point out—that the over- 
whelming majority of accidents, 
over 95 per cent, are attributable 
to human failure. The ounce of 
prevention in industry is aimed at 
protecting the worker against his 
own tendency toward carelessness. 
Modern safety engineering, with 
all its various mechanical safe- 
guards, thus becomes mainly 
“human engineering.” 

Safety engineering is not an in- 
tangible art. It pays off, not only 
in lives and limbs saved, but in 
dollars and cents to company man- 
agement. And when the cost of in- 
dustrial accidents is borne direct- 
ly by the company, instead of by 
an outside insurance carrier, the 
motivations toward improved 
safety become sharply impelling. 
This has been graphically illus- 
trated at Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

A rising curve of “lost-time’”’ ac- 
cidents became a matter of special 
concern when it reached a peak in 
1948 and 1949. Insurance pre- 
miums, based on experience fac- 
tors, climbed sharply. The time 
had come for a critical appraisal 
of the entire safety program. As 
the first and major step, a “self- 
insurance” system was instituted. 
The company henceforth would 
directly pay expenses incurred in 
industrial accidents. 

An adequate reserve fund was 
established by the company to meet 
requirements of the California 
Industrial Accident Commission, 
charged with the responsibility of 
assuring that claims are promptly 
met. 

An outside administrator, a Los 
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Angeles concern specializing in 
such work, was chosen to super- 
vise the payment of claims, to con- 
duct investigations beyond those 
which the Ryan safety engineering 
department was equipped to 
handle, and to provide the legal 
staff for litigation before the in- 
dustrial Accident Commission’s 
referee on disputed cases. 

Most accident cases are settled 
by agreement between Ryan and 
the employee, with Commission ap- 
proval of the monetary award. The 
administrator, using the yardstick 
of past experience, proposes a 
settlement, which the employee 
can either accept or reject. If it is 
rejected, the Commission referee 
conducts a hearing, and recom- 
mends an award. 

When “self-insurance” went into 
effect June 1, 1949, a vigorous at- 
tack on the inherent risks of fac- 
tory employment was _ launched. 
The safety program was given 
sharp implementation, revolving 
around wholehearted co-operation 
between supervisory personnel and 
employees. 

The results have been remark- 
able. In 1948, the number of lost- 
time injuries per million man- 
hours worked was at an all-time 
high of 6.2 per cent. The payroll 
then contained an average of only 
1,746 employees, most of them old- 
timers with the company. In 1953, 
when there were more than 4,350 
workers, with the accompanying 
increased chances of accidents as 
swarms of new employees entered 
the plant, the number of lost-time 
injuries per million man-hours 
worked plunged to 1.18 per cent. 

The average clinic cases per 
month per 100 employees also 
dropped to a new low, .92 per cent, 
as against 1.60 per cent in 1948, 
and 1.66 per cent in 1949. These 
refer to accidents of all kinds re- 
quiring treatment by a doctor. 

And the number of lost-time ac- 
cidents dropped from 23 in 1949, 
to only 11 in 1953, when employ- 
ment was more than double. 

How was this gratifying im- 
provement in safety accomplished? 
It was not done with fanfare, flam- 
boyant slogans, or offers of prizes. 
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There are many arguments for and against self- 


insuring. Here’s the case of a company which 


went the self-insurance route and found it good. 
Why? Would it be practical in your operations? 


This story will answer 


It was performed by inculcating 
safety consciousness in all levels 
of employees through an unrelent- 
ing workaday routine. Because 
safety is basically a state of mind, 
Ryan tackled it as a day-in, day- 
out problem. 

At the core of the program of 
accident prevention are two types 
of in-plant committees—super- 
visors’ safety committees and a 
workman’s safety committee. 

The _ supervisors’ committees 
each month make thorough inspec- 
tions of the plant, checking on un- 
safe practices and the need for im- 
proved housekeeping. Tidiness and 
good order are ingredients of ac- 
cident prevention. 

Sixteen supervisors are divided 
into groups of four, and the four 
groups, on consecutive days once 
a month, tour different zones of 
the plant with Herbert E. Rawl- 
ings, safety engineer. 

To bring a fresh viewpoint—to 
avoid the oversight which famili- 
arity might breed—the supervisors 
inspect areas other than those in 
which they are usually stationed. 
This has been found conducive to a 
sharply critical approach as they 
observe faulty equipment, im- 
proper working habits, poor house- 
keeping, use of personal protective 
equipment, and listen to the 
complaints. 

A complete record of these ob- 
servations is made by a secretary 
who accompanies the groups, and 
copies of the findings are distrib- 
uted to all supervision for im- 
mediate attention and action. 

The infinite detail of this month- 
ly safety and housekeeping inspec- 
tion is exemplified by the entries 
on one such report: 

“Yard and Storage Areas—Parts 
box full of trash rear of Automo- 
tive Service building. 

“Automotive Outside Area—Car- 
bon dioxide extinguisher recom- 
mended at Valve No. 1. Inside 
Area—sand absorbent under com- 
pressor needs changing. 
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some of your questions 


“Department A—Pedestal grind- 
er improperly anchored. Weld 
booth had cardboard shields on 
both sides—fire hazard and clutters 
area. 

“Department B—Employee on 
vertical turret lathe standing on 
work bench to reach work in a 
hazardous leaning position; also, a 
badly mushroomed lead hammer. 

“Department C—Three instances 
of improper hair covering; female 
employee wearing long pony tail 
hairdo with a lightweight net. 

“Department D—Cluttered un- 
der stairway. This entire area 
needs housekeeping, coats and 
sweaters hung on and over any- 
thing available. Saw blades im- 
properly hung. 

“Department E-—-Female em- 
ployees bucking rivets and not 
wearing eye protection.” 

The safety engineering depart- 
ment, in its follow-up, makes sure 
the corrections recommended are 
made. 

In addition to the safety and 
housekeeping inspections, all 
supervisory personnel—from the 
vice-president-manufacturing to 
the newest assistant foreman, at- 
tend a safety meeting once a 
month. Experiences of the past 
month that need attention are re- 
lated. Techniques in dealing with 
employees to reduce _ accident- 
proneness—the “human engineer- 
ing’’—are compared. Safety films 
provided by the National Safety 
Council and other organizations 
are shown. 

Personal interest in such meet- 
ings has been promoted by appoint- 
ment of a different supervisor each 
month to act as_ co-chairman, 
jointly responsible with the safety 
engineer for the success of the 
session. Supervisors who otherwise 
might have viewed these confabs 
as merely a necessary routine im- 
posed by the safety department be- 
come vividly aware of the impor- 
tance of the problem. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Jet assembly once had greatest num- 
ber of eye injuries; had none in 1953 


Replica of injured eye dramatizes the 
need to follow safety-glasses rules 


Blindfolds demonstrate how it feels to 
be blind—an old, effective gimmick 
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Cash registers show amount due, also 
cash received and the change due 


“Dump displays'’ simplify stocking. 
Some customers pick items out of them 
where they won't touch items in the 
fancy displays for fear of ‘‘spoiling 


them.’ Neat displays take more time 


America’s Top Retail 
Business Booms 


By Jean Libman Block 


Copyright 1956, by Jean Libman Block 


Health and beauty aids departments 
they offer 
Opportunities, pro- 
of 17-18 per cent 


are increasing because 
greater 
viding markups 


profit 
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In 15 years, the supermarkets have increased their share of the food 
dollar from 7.5 per cent to 69.7 per cent. Here's the story on how it was 


done. Many of the principles involved are adaptable to your own busi- 


ness—psychology, self-service, display methods, floor planning, service, 


automation, employee recruiting and training, selling, and benefits 


HE sale of food to hungry 

Americans is this country’s 
number one retail business. Last 
year, the food trade grossed $44 
billion, outselling the second-place 
automobile industry by $6 billion. 
More than half of these billions 
tinkled through the cash registers 
of America’s 20,000 supermarkets 


-the giant, self-service food pal-. 


aces combining grocery, meat, 
produce, dairy, and non-food de- 
partments in low-slung, modern 
buildings which have become fa- 
miliar landmarks in cities, sub- 
urbs, and along highways every- 
where, 

As recently as 1939, supermar- 
kets were still a novelty account- 
ing for only 7.5 per cent of food 
sales. Today, they take 69.7 cents 
of each food dollar. New supers, 
springing up at the rate of 1,500 
a year, are getting bigger and 
fancier every day. In New Orleans, 
the Schwegmann Brothers mar- 
ket, a behemoth covering 86,400 
square feet, with 32 checkout lanes, 
is easily mistaken for an airplane 
hangar. 

The phenomenal success of the 
supers is due to ingenious sales 
psychology and low, low prices. 
Providing more goods for more 
customers at lower costs, and us- 
ing labor more efficiently by self- 
service, an efficient supermarket 
operates on the narrow over-all 
margin of 18 per cent above whole- 
sale to meet salaries, rent, utilities, 
taxes, warehousing and delivery 
costs; and net profit of about one 
per cent of sales. Fierce competi- 
tion forces many prices down so 
sharply that on basic necessities 
like coffee, soap, and bread, and 
on week-end specials, supers don’t 
make enough profit to stay in the 
black. 

The big chains—Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co., Safeway, Kroger, 
American, and National Tea— 
which rank in this order in num- 
ber of stores—are notorious for 
their prodigal price wars. 

When a super fails to make 
money on the bargains that pull 
you into the store, it must see to it 
that you also buy some high-profit 
merchandise like candy, jellies, 
spices, gourmet items, and all non- 
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foods. How do supermarkets in- 
veigle you into tossing the profit- 
able extras into your. basket? 
That’s easy. You sell the stuff to 
yourself. M. M. Zimmerman, pub- 
lisher of Super Market Merchan- 
dising, points out, “The average 
shopper sells herself far more 
than the best clerk behind the 
counter could.” 

Self-service, which was original- 
ly designed to cut labor costs, is 
the key to this impulse buying. 
Store managers soon noticed how 
customers drifted around the new 
markets in a kind of trance 
touching, feeling, picking up the 
merchandise, and buying more 
lavishly than ever before. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. found 
that for every three planned pur- 
chases on an average shopper’s list, 
she made seven unplanned pur- 
chases on impulse once inside a 
supermarket. Managers soon de- 
veloped clever arrangements and 
displays to harness these buying 
impulses. 

Have you ever gone into a 
supermarket for a pound of coffee 
and come out with two jars of 
olives, a new anchovy spread, 
three cans of dog food, and a 
gadget can opener? No, you’re not 
lacking in will power. You're only 
behaving the way you're supposed 
to in a market astutely designed to 
turn each of your visits into a 
buying spree. Goods the manage- 
ment is most eager to sell are 
placed so that you practically fall 
over them while you're searching 
for staples. 

You bend down at the dairy case 
for eggs. Your eyes come level 
with jars of fresh fruit salad, or 
imported Swiss cheese, ready- 
sliced and wrapped in cellophane. 
You can’t resist sliding these high- 
mark-up delicacies into your 
basket. (Supermarkets rarely 
make you stoop for impulse items, 
only for staples you must have.) 

You steer around a corner and 
nearly collide with a red wall of 
tomato ketchup bottles, pyramided 
from the floor to above your head. 
Hypnotized by the mass display, 
you reach out and take a bottle, 
although two seconds earlier the 
notion of buying ketchup hadn’t 


entered your mind. Supers have 
found that any item erected into 
a solid display will sell up to 10 
times as fast as the same item set 
out on regular shelves. 

Still another sales stratagem is 
to spot big mark-up items in many 
different places around the store. 
Count how many times you see 
olives on your next market visit. 
You'll find them on the relish shelf, 
next to the cold cuts, among the 
crackers, with the gourmet foods, 
in a mass display on a TV snack 
counter, and near the hardware 
where male shoppers are prone to 
browse. 

Some markets deliberately bait 
the lowest shelves with cereals, 
cookies, and candies advertised on 
children’s TV programs. When 
toddlers help themselves, harassed 
mothers often buy rather than risk 
tears. 

Even the floor plan of a super- 
market is engineered to stimulate 
sales. In most stores, aisles extend 
from front to back so that check- 
out clerks can spot pilferers; but 
in many supers they run from left 
to right. Thus, when you emerge 
from the soap or soup section, 
you're not at the checkout, re- 
minded it’s time to leave. You're 
facing meat or produce, and 
tempted to go on buying. 

Elsewhere, diagonal aisles direct 
you into sections you really didn’t 
intend to visit. The First National 
Market in the huge Yonkers, 
N. Y., Cross County Shopping Cen- 
ter, where the carts are equipped 
with store directories, has a bank 
of short diagonal aisles between 
the long front-to-rear shelves and 
the checkouts. You hit the diago- 
nals and get deflected back into the 
main food-packed corridors. 

Market managers have mastered 
many small tricks to fill your 
basket. They provide bigger and 
sturdier carts—the more capacious 
the basket, the more you put into 
it. 

Supers have become so expert 
in stimulating impulse sales that 
they’ve found it profitable to stock 
many other goods besides food. 
Last year, supers sold $2 billion- 
worth of such non-food products 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Earl Stowell, the author, is chief of technical planning, Electronics De- 


partment, Government Products Division, of Rheem Manufacturing Company 


Packing Some Steam Tuto 
Writing the Bid Proposal 


By Earl Stowell 


LTHOUGH the bid proposal is 
one of the most important 
documents generated by many 
companies, there is relatively little 
information available as to its 
proper preparation. Yet, it can 
mean the difference between com- 
pany success and company failure. 
There is no super-endowed bid 
proposal that will magically en- 
sure its acceptance by the cus- 
tomer. And, there never will be— 
as long as we are fortunate enough 
to be free men. 

But, there is a powerful, hard- 
hitting proposal that, other things 
being equal, will assure careful 
consideration, often acceptance, of 
your proposition. That proposal 
can get more business for you, cut 
sales expense, reduce customer- 
contractor misunderstandings, and 
add to your prestige. Even if your 
bid is not accepted, a _ well-pre- 
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pared, clean-cut proposal may put 
you on the list for future business. 

What makes a bid outstanding 
above all others? The same thing 
that makes a certain brand of 
watch or one tailor’s suits out- 
standing. Let’s examine these 
things one at a time. 

Is the most acceptable suit of 
clothes or the most-wanted watch 
twice the size, twice as gaudy, or 
completely different in shape than 
the average? Of course not. In 
size, they must be fitted to their 
purpose. In color and shape, they 
conform to the generally accepted 
rules of good taste. It is perfection 
in each detail that makes a perfect 
whole. 

For example, examine the case 
of the high-quality watch. It gives 
the impression of careful crafts- 
manship. The bezel meets the 
crystal exactly; the back fits so 





Do your bid proposals let 
all the air out of your 
sales pitch? Are they 

dry as dust documents, 
full of wind and water? 
Or, do they cover the 
ground, tell the full 

story, reduce misunder- 
standings of customer and 
contractor? Good bid pro- 
posals can get more busi- 
ness for you and at 

the same time they can 
reduce your selling 


expense, says this author 


well that there is only a scarcely 
discernible line where it meets the 
body of the case; the crown is in 
keeping with the styling; where 
the ears reach out to take the wrist 
strap, the machine marks have 
been carefully polished out. 

All in all, even though the watch 
is made of less material than is 
used in less satisfactory watches, 
there is no hint of cheapness or of 
hurry in manufacture. You are 
subconsciously flattered because it 
says that you are _ important 
enough to have someone work 
hard to please you. 

Is outside appearance impor- 
tant? Look what happened to 
Chrysler’s sales when, while re- 
taining quality, they forgot to 
manufacture a car with acceptable 
body styling, and what happened 
when they did improve the car’s 
appearance, 
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Conclusion 1 


DO bind the proposal in a cover 
that, while not necessarily expen- 
sive, gives the appearance of care- 
ful planning, good taste, care in 
preparation—as if you meant busi- 
ness and the customer was of im- 
portance to you. 

DO NOT use the cheap, gray 
covers available at the corner office 
supply shop. These show that you 
do not send out enough bids to 
really be “in the business.” A satis- 
factory general-purpose window 
cover, bearing your company im- 
print, need cost no more than 20 
to 25 cents each when ordered in 
lots of 200 or more. This type has 
a separate backbone so that it will 
fit any thickness of proposal. A 
backbone that does not fit screams 
“makeshift.” 

Why all this concern about the 
cover? It is the first thing the cus- 
tomer sees. He gets his first im- 
pression of your kind of work from 
the first look at the cover. He is 
more likely to leave an attractively 
covered report on his desk. And 
that is where it can do yeu some 
good. 

The title page—the first right- 
hand page following the cover 
should be neat, uncluttered, and 
contain the following information: 


a. What the proposal entails. 
This is usually covered by the title. 
Make it brief but accurate. 


b. The customer’s name and any 
reference designations required in 
the request to bid. 


c. The name, mail address, and 
TELEPHONE NUMBER of the 
person the customer should con- 
tact for more information or to 
give you the glad news that he 
will accept your offer. Don’t make 
him hunt for this information. 
Make it easy for him to do busi- 
ness with you. Many people will 
hesitate to try to contact a firm by 
general company name only. 


d. The date of the proposal. 


e. Name of the responsible en- 
gineer, particularly if his profes- 
sional standing is well known. 


Conclusion 2 


DO prepare a neat and complete 
title page. 

DO NOT slight or clutter this 
page. Mimeographing and Ditto 
are a poor bet here. Make the page 
attractive. 

The next page is the table of 
contents. This is often slighted be- 
cause, by the time a bid is pre- 
pared, the engineer is so familiar 
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with it, he feels it is superfluous. 
To the customer seeing it for the 
first time, however, the table of 
contents is the sample package of 
the contents of the bid. He may 
have a dozen proposals in front of 
him, each organized differently. If 
the table of contents in your book 
is incomplete, the customer may 
not be able to make a favorable 
comparison between your bid and 
that of your competitor. 


Conclusion 3 


DO make the table of contents 
complete and accurate. 

DO NOT make the table of con- 
tents too detailed or cluttered. 

Before planning the body of the 
outstanding bid proposal, let’s 
think about the watch again. 

Before he made the watch, the 
craftsman had to decide what he 
wanted to accomplish. He couldn't 
simply hang gears haphazardly in 
a watch frame, attach the hands 
to the most convenient shafts, and 
expect the customer to develop a 
conversion chart to use to tell the 
time by. 

Unfortunately, too many propo- 
sals are simply a hodgepodge of 
information that leaves the cus- 
tomer to guess what is meant. 

All too often, a great deal of in- 
formation which is not at all 
necessary unless the writer feels 
that he has to prove how smart he 
is, is included. 

If every single paragraph, sen- 
tence, phrase, and word that is not 
essential to the presentation of the 
bid is ruthlessly stripped out, it 
will improve most proposals. 

If, after such action, the remain- 
ing material looks thin or dis- 
torted, it simply means that the 
required information was not there 
in the first place. 

Even in technical proposals, far 
too much extraneous technical 
material is presented. If there is 
much technical explanation that 
the engineer feels must be _ in- 
cluded, it should be put in an ap- 
pendix and referenced at _ the 
proper places. The thing to keep 
in mind is that the customer has 
a problem. Ordinarily, he wants 
nothing more than a “black box” 
that will fit the available space, 
operate on available power, main- 
tain desired accuracy and relia- 
bility under contemplated environ- 
mental conditions, cost as little as 
possible, and SOLVE HIS PROB- 
LEM. How it does it, he usually 
doesn’t care. 

Think of the watch again. Every 
gear must have the proper number 
of teeth, mesh properly, be in the 


proper place in the gear train, and 
be supported by a shaft set in a 
real jewel (your engineering 
brains), to give the proper results. 


Conclusion 4 


DO keep the customer’s PROB- 
LEM in mind with every sentence. 
Make sure that your proposal 
forms a complete, direct chain 
from the customer’s problem to its 
solution. 

DO NOT include anything that 
can be left out without injuring 
that chain. Your customer is busy. 
Don’t annoy him by trying to edu- 
cate him. He will resent it. 

As to method of presentation, 
long and complex sentences are an 
indication of confused thinking. 
Make them short, hard hitting, and 
directed at one definite goal—the 
solution of the customer’s problem. 

Big words, for some strange rea- 
son the refuge of many engineers, 
are not an indication of erudition. 
tather, they indicate a lack of 
knowledge of present-day prac- 
tices. Robert Gunning has written 
an excellent book (McGraw-Hill) 
called, The Technique of Clear 
Writing. It is worth its weight in 
contracts. As proof, after The Wall 
Street Journal editorial policy was 
reworked (sentence structure and 
method of presentation) in keep- 
ing with the principles he explains 
and advocates, its circulation 
doubled. He advocates short sen- 
tences—-when they will do the re- 
quired job. He shows how long 
words increase the difficulty of 
transmission of thought from one 
mind to another. 

Look at it this way. Suppose 
your customer had to be made to 
understand how a watch works. 
Would it not be confusing to him 
and would he not think less of your 
ability if you were to add a lot of 
idler gears and gears that were 
part of another gear train on the 
same shafts with the required 
gears? 

Many paragraphs of most of the 
thousands of proposals and reports 
that have gone across my desk 
were cluttered with compound 
complex sentences. Frequently, the 
clauses were not related. Often, 
improvement meant simply chop- 
ping out half of the clauses or 
words. 


Conclusion 5 
DO use short simple sentences. 
Direct each one toward the single 
goal. Make sure that your use of 
English and punctuation conforms 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Boss should collect his thoughts and 
make notes before he starts dictating 


Bosses don't give enough instructions 
on the way they want their work done 


An efficient secretary can answer the 
routine mail if the boss will let her 
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With the cost of letters continuing to climb, the 


Management Forum of Chicago, a group of top 


executives and administrators, invited four busi- 


nesswomen to take part in a timely panel discus- 


sion on cutting correspondence costs—and mak- 


ing letters more effective. Their ideas may suggest 


Office Women Suggest Ways 
To Get the Office Mai 


By Marilyn French 


IPS on how to get the office mail 

out faster—and in better form 

flew fast and furiously at a re- 
cent meeting of the Management 
Forum of Chicago. The importance 
of fast, accurate correspondence 
was emphasized, since the cost of 
an average business letter is esti- 
mated at $1.25 or more. (Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana figures the 
cost at $1.84 per letter.) A letter 
that is not clear, or not friendly in 
tone, can cost much more—it can 
alienate a good customer. 

Once a year, this group of office 
and personnel men, interested in 
efficient office operation and better 
human relations, invites several 
local office women to air their 
views on a timely topic. Judging 
from the crowd that attended and 
the questions executives tossed at 
the panel, the subject of cutting 
correspondence costs had touched 
a live nerve. 

The panel’s questions and an- 
swers should prove helpful to 
other executives interested in shav- 
ing correspondence costs as well 
as making their letters more effec- 
tive. Panel members were Mrs. Ted 
May, head of the transcribing de- 
partment at The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion; Miss Rena Ricker, secretary 
to the assistant national secretary 
of the Benefit Association of Rail- 
way Employees; and Miss Mar- 
cella Walker, secretary to the 
office manager at Kempers Insur- 
ance Company. The writer served 
as moderator. 


Where does the responsibility for 
a good letter start, with the dictator 
or the secretary? 


Miss Ricker: It starts with the 
secretary. She can save her boss’ 
time by reading incoming mail, 
sorting it according to urgency, 
and attaching previous correspond- 
ence or getting the facts needed to 
answer it. In many cases, an effi- 
cient secretary can answer most of 
the routine mail. 


That's fine for an experienced 
secretary. Suppose you're a new- 
comer. What's the best way to be- 
come familiar with your new boss’ 
correspondence and style of writing? 


Mrs. May: A newcomer should 
go through the files. This will give 
her an idea of her boss’ writing 
style and vocabulary as well as any 
unusual terms used in the business. 


What can the dictator do before- 
hand to insure better letters? 


Miss Walker: Letters are a co- 
operative effort between boss and 
secretary. The boss can speed dic- 
tation by organizing his thoughts 
and making notes on letters so 
that no important points will be 
skipped, before he starts dictating. 
Dictating all at once, in the morn- 
ing if possible, also saves time and 
assures that the mail will go out 
the same day. To get through in a 
hurry, he can refuse phone calls 
or visits while he is dictating. 
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Left to right: Hazel May and Marilyn French from Dartnell; Marcella Walker, 


Kempers Insurance; Rena Ricker, Benefit Association of Railway Employees 


Do most dictators give enough in- 
structions on how they want things 
done? 


Mrs. May: No, and this is the 
biggest drawback to getting the 
mail out quickly. One time I 
worked for a man who insisted on 
handling every letter himself. I put 
all the mail on his desk, and he 
dictated replies to everything, even 
routine requests. When his succes- 
sor took over, I continued placing 
all the mail on his desk. This went 
on for a couple of months, until I 
heard him complain to a visitor 
that ‘Hazel just dumps all the 
mail on my desk. When I worked 
in Washington, I really had a 
crackerjack assistant!” After the 
visitor left, I explained to this boss 
that I would be glad to handle as 
much of the mail as he would let 
me. A couple of weeks later, he 
told me, “‘You’re the best secretary 
I ever had. I didn’t know what a 
good secretary was, until now!”’ 


There's a moral there: That hap- 
pened over 10 years ago, but Mrs 
May still remembers his praise. This 
proves how rare compliments are to 
office women! A definite understand- 
ing between boss and secretary is 
essential; but let's suppose that your 
boss is too busy to give detailed 
instructions? 

Miss Walker: We have a desk 
manual for each secretary. This 
handbook shows the standard form 
for letters; different types of let- 
terheads, envelopes, and forms 
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aifOut Faster and Better 


used; how routine work is han- 
dled; and the names and locations 
of branches, departments, execu- 
tives and their titles, etc. We have 
manuals for dictators and tran- 
scribers, too. 

If a man dictates something that 
the secretary knows is wrong, should 
she correct him? 

Miss Ricker: The _ secretary 
should correct him, but at the end 
of the letter in order not to inter- 
rupt his train of thought. And she 
should do it tactfully. 


What about the kind of boss who 
doesn't like being corrected? 

Mrs. May: It’s better for his 
secretary to catch the error than 
to let a customer call it to his 
attention. But if a boss doesn’t like 
to be corrected, the secretary can 
correct the letter when she tran- 
scribes it, if she’s sure that she’s 
right. 

Does your company have a set 
policy on how soon letters must be 
answered? 

Mrs. May: We try to answer all 
letters as soon as possible. I under- 
stand that Mutual of New York 
has a rule that every letter must 
be answered within three days 
and more than 90 per cent of thei 
replies go out in that time. 


What should be done if a letter 
cannot be answered immediately be- 
cause there are facts to be gathered 
before replying? 


What's the best kind of ‘‘dictating 


equipment’? A _ six-foot-two blond 


Miss Ricker: If it will take a 
while to get the information, say a 
week or more, the secretary can 
acknowledge the letter and explain 
that it will be answered fully in a 
week or so. 


How do you keep such letters 
from getting lost in the shuffle while 
someone looks for the necessary 
information? 


Miss Walker: The secretary 
should keep a “come-up” or tickle 
system and check it every day to 
make sure that those letters are 
answered as soon as possible. 


In turn, how can the dictator help 
the transcriber get out neat letters 
and save her time? 


Mrs. May: On machine dicta- 
tion, the boss should give the tran- 
scriber the files (unless they are 
confidential), speak _ distinctly, 
mark the length of letters and any 
corrections on the dictating-ma- 
chine slip, spell odd names or 
terms, and tell how many carbon 
copies he wants at the beginning of 
the letter. 


How can a stenographer solve the 
problem when she works for several 
men and they all want their work 
done first? 

Mrs. May: Her supervisor should 
tell her which man has priority. If 
the men have equal rank, the best 
policy is to handle all work on a 
“first come, first served” basis. In 
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Every executive needs a person to whom he can talk, with whom he can dis- 
cuss his problems and the problems of the company. Who should this man be? 


Every Executive Needs 
A Sounding Board 


By B. Vernon Reed 


HE president was pleased but 

perplexed. He’d had a quiet 
little talk with his production man- 
ager a few months back, but he 
hadn’t expected such astonishing 
results in so short a time. And he 
was honest enough to question 
whether his discussion of some ob- 
vious shortcomings was responsible 
for the change. The production 
manager he had now could very 
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well be the new executive vice- 
president. 

Another frank and, this time, 
very friendly talk with the pro- 
spective top aide led the president 
to his first direct contact with the 
fruits of a comparatively new facet 
of the management planning and 
development art. His production 
manager, concerned with his own 
feelings of job frustration, had 
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previously gone to a business con- 
sultant specializing in human rela- 
tions (as it applies to executive 
development). 

Actually, the men responsible for 
the change that had been worked 
here were the consultant—and the 
production manager himself. The 
consultant acted as a_ sounding 
board and pointed out where his 
client might improve his human 
relations—both with his superiors 
and with those on the same or sub- 
ordinate organization level. The 
rest he did himself—and in a time 
surprising in its briefness to every- 
one but the consultant who had 
seen all too many promising execu- 
tives become involved in misunder- 
standings and resulting tensions. 


‘Conditioning the Team”’ 


In the case cited here, the ex- 
ecutive talked over his problems 
with someone having an _ under- 
standing of the importance of 
human relations in today’s world 
of business. Lately, there has been 
an increasing awareness on the 
part of management itself of the 
value of placing just such facili- 
ties at the disposal of all execu- 
tives—from the president on down 
the line to junior executives and 
potential executives. Here, a few 
hundred dollars expended over a 
relatively short period can make 
individual executives worth thou- 
sands more—to the company, and 
to themselves. On the score of 
what it costs to lose an executive, 
conservative estimates range from 
$40,000 all the way to $100,000. 

Beyond affording management 
an objective approach to the broad 
problems of co-ordinating and 
“conditioning the team,” and giv- 
ing individual executives an echo- 
proof sounding board, executive 
development programs may include 
any or all of the following: 


1. An objective evaluation of 
present and future management or- 
ganizational needs. 


2. A general appraisal of avail- 
able and potential executive man 
power. 


3. Spelling out of job specifica- 
tions and descriptions and, in some 
instances, the developing of a 
merit-rating or executive incentive 
program. 


4. Initiation of management 
training programs and preparation 
of an executive succession plan. 


5. Assistance in the selection of 
new personnel. 
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A Problem of Approach 


As the management function be- 
comes increasingly complex in its 
organizational structure and 
human relations aspects—as well 
as in its technological, marketing, 
distribution, financial, and other 
basic operating details—manage- 
ment and individual executives 
face the building-up of tensions, 
frustrations—or just perplexity— 
over discordant relations with 
others in the organization. 

The individual mindful of the 
grapevine and reluctant to un- 
burden himself to a fellow execu- 
tive, often has nowhere to turn 
for expert, objective discussion 
and advice; or if he does turn to 
a fellow executive, his confidences 
are misinterpreted to the higher 
echelons either deliberately or un- 
intentionally, so that basic misad- 
justments are not helped in this 
way. 

How, then, does management go 
about the somewhat ticklish job of 
providing its individual members 
with a sounding board or, if you 
prefer to be a bit more realistic, 
with an outside specialist who can 
give them a periodic check-up on 
the health of their various business 
relationships? 

There may be a human relations 
specialist on the staff, and if so his 
status may be compared to that of 
the relationship of the trainer to 
the manager of a major league 
ball club. Such a position has cer- 
tain advantages as well as some 
disadvantages. The latter are most 
notably those of confidence, indi- 
vidual ego, and uncertainty as to 
just where the specialist stands in 
his relationship to top manage- 
ment. Too, he may also fall into 
the common management situation 
of being unable to maintain com- 
plete objectivity. 

Other companies—and they need 
not be blue-chip corporations to 
require expert help in human re- 
lations—are turning to executive 
development counselors, retained 
by the company in much the same 
way that it provides legal, audit- 
ing, advertising, and other spe- 
cialized counseling and_ services 
for management. As a matter of 
fact, this need is more prevalent 
in the smaller companies which 
cannot afford to employ as many 
specialists as the larger corpora- 
tions do. 

Increasingly, the smaller cor- 
porations—and especially the 
“family” companies—are recogniz- 
ing the need for objective counsel- 
ing in developing executive talent 
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and making the specialists’ atten- 
tive ear available to their key 
people. 


Automation and Its Effect 


As automation comes to a pre- 
dominant role in American indus- 
try, management’s position be- 
comes increasingly significant. 
Many business authorities con- 
ceive of the industrial concern of 
the not-too-distant future as pre- 
dominantly composed of people of 
management status—or at least of 
responsibility at a comparable 
level. 

Because of the growing number 
of people charged with manage- 
ment responsibilities (even the 
management of a system of opera- 
tions and controls as in automa- 
tion, instead of the management of 
people) and the increasing com- 
plexity of the management organi- 
zation, the problem of communica- 
tions within the organization will 
become more and more acute. 

A realistic appraisal, based on 
frank discussion and _ objective 
studies among executives of every 
management strata, invariably dis- 
closes that the principal organiza- 
tional communications difficulty is 
upward. In other words, there is 
always a greater freedom of this 
type of communication between ex- 
ecutives on the same level or to 
their subordinates than to the 
higher echelons. On the other 
hand, top management often neg- 
lect to make their wishes clear 
to subordinates, even though they 
think they are doing so. 

Executive development spe- 
cialists during recent years report 
finding that many executives (and 
this is by no means confined to the 
younger men) have been thorough- 
ly frustrated because they felt they 
had no real opportunity within 
their company to discuss personal 
problems concerned with their 
work situations, for fear that such 
discussions might involve  dis- 
closures or breaches of confidences 
or conflict with some of the boss’ 
thinking. 

All too often in the past, the 
contact of the executive develop- 
ment consultant has been with an 
individual—after he had reached 
the breaking point in his work or 
had been let go. And as top man- 
agement has become more and 
more concerned with keeping ca- 
pable executives and developing 
others, there has come the realiza- 
tion that the best training program 
and the sincerest intentions of top 
management in aiding executives 


in their personal work or human 
relations problems fall short of the 
mark. 

Because of the tremendously 
high cost of bringing along indi- 
viduals of potential executive stat- 
ure, holding a good man rates 
more serious effort than finding 
and training one. And when key 
executives are consistently devel- 
oped from the ranks, there’s a big 
extra dividend in improved morale 
all down the line. 

Although the primary function 
of the consultant is to aid in im- 
proving over-all executive develop- 
ment, it is what he can do to guide 
the individual toward improving 
and adjusting himself that really 
counts. And the more the con- 
sultant can do to assist top man- 
agement to bring forth executive 
talent from within the organiza- 
tion the better. 

Many a company president or 
executive committee chairman has 
been heard to remark that this 
executive or the other is a valuable 
man, has plenty on the ball, but 
just isn’t fitting in with others; or 
where his abilities can be most ef- 
fectively used in the company re- 
mains unknown. Nobody knows 
why or just what to do about it— 
and tens of thousands of dollars 
invested in the man may be lost. 


A Plan for All Management 


By whatever name the program 
is presented to the entire manage- 
ment or executive group, top man- 
agement has the responsibility of 
enlisting acceptance and support 
of the activity. Because accurately 
descriptive names usually have a 
way of becoming derisive parodies, 
the executive development spe- 
cialist who is being retained to 
provide objective, outside aid in 
the program is today as likely as 
not to be identified simply as 
“business consultant.” 

By whatever name, however, his 
first responsibility is to provide an 
outside, objective, but understand- 
ing source to which any executive 
can go for discussion and advice 
on personality situations or short- 
comings, job tensions, and similar 
situations. Too, it is desirable to 
have executives meet with the con- 
sultant periodically to discuss their 
progress, performance, or relation- 
ships with others. Problems are 
solved by such counseling in direct 
proportion to what the individual 
does in response to the facts and 
suggestions which are developed in 
such discussions. 

(Continued on page 38) 





Problem: How To Get Skilled Help 
or Engineers To Go to Work for 
Small Companies. 


Suggestions: 


Offer stock participation. 
Locate houses for rent or sale. 
Pay moving expenses. 


Have chamber of commerce supply 
booklets on how nice town is. 


Show company’s standing in the 
community. 


Offer profit-sharing plan. 
Incentive bonuses. 


Advertise on college radio stations 
and in college magazines. 


Distribute direct-mail ads to colleges. 


Have top executives’ wives write to 
prospect’s wife. 


Play up the pure research end, since 
all engineers—especially young 
ones—have pet pure science theo- 
ries they would want to pursue. 


Give listing on type of work or proj- 
ects he would be expected to work 
on at his job. 


Offer more money than the locality is 
offering. 

Take stock of operations in progress, 
since many routine jobs that en- 
gineers are doing can be done by 
technicians. 


Check jobs to see if possibly you are 
insisting on a college graduate 
where it isn’t necessary or truly 
essential. 

Extol the virtues of a small company, 
which should be: More responsi- 
bility, more varied duties and ex- 
periences, no one gets lost in the 
maze. 


Investigate possibility of importing 
skilled help—sponsor immigrants 
and their families. 


Early recognition of ability 


Suggest friendlier atmosphere—less 
institutionalization. 


Suggest greater scope possible for 
imagination. 


Greater diversity of problems rathei 
than specialization. 


Offer virtual tenure of office after a 
satisfactory probation period. 


Check manner jobs are described to 
applicants. Does interview leave 
good over-all impression? 


Play up the “informal working con- 
ditions” angle. 


Employ the physically handicapped 
who are skilled in their particular 
fields. 

Co-operate in a five-year program so 
that student engineers can spend 
part of their time actually on the 
job. 


Explain that if they are found to have 
talent, it will be more conspicuous 
in a small company where they will 
not be competing against several 
hundred others. 





The More the Merrier 


By Paul E. Day 


You can't select the best ideas unless you've got plenty to 


select from. Brainstorming is a way to get plenty of mate- 


rial. Next is evaluation, but it shouldn't interfere with the first 


OSS can’t gather and cogs 
can’t rust when there’s a ses- 
sion of brainstorming going on. 

This process, a development as 
modern as a session on the psychi- 
atrist’s couch, is becoming common 
practice with businesses through- 
out the country, as an efficient way 
to conjure up ideas and get to the 
best ones faster. Brainstorming has 
proved successful with more and 
more concerns, but it does not have 
to be limited to ad agencies and 
sales promotion. It is useful to 
many companies in planning any- 
thing, from recruiting activities to 
retirement policy, from advertising 
te production and sales. 

What is brainstorming? It is 
merely creative thinking—thinking 
which tickles the subconscious and 
often resuits in some of the most 
successful ideas being used in mod- 
ern business. 

How does a company set up a 
brainstorming session? That, too, 
is simple. A certain number of em- 
ployees—t he brainstormers—a re 
called together and a problem 
stated. With a tape recorder or a 
stenographer on hand to transcribe, 
the session opens. There are no 
holds barred as to what comes 
from the assembled gray matter. 
It’s “Away we go!” and even the 
most trivial and inane thoughts 
from the various subconsciouses 
are set down in black and white. 

The idea is that the brain- 
stormers are bound to come up 
with some good ideas out of the 
resultant gumbo of lame or strong, 
good or bad, stupid or brilliant in- 
terplay. There are no inhibitions. 
It’s against the rules of brain- 
storming sportsmanship to knock 
any idea, no matter how unwork- 
able or ‘“lame-brained” it may 
seem. In fact, at many sessions, a 
leader will ring a bell at any such 
phrases as “impossible” or “tsk 
tsk.”” It’s a real romp in a free- 
wheeling manner, and the atmos- 
phere should be one of relaxed 


good humor if the brainstorming 
session is to be successful. 

Brainstorming is the brain child 
of Alex F. Osborn, advertising 
man and co-founder of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
From its initial use within the 
agency itself, it began to be used 
as a systematic technique for cli- 
ents as well. Since then it has been 
used on many kinds of problems, 
and advocates of brainstorming 
think of it as an excellent way to 
overcome inhibitions of employees 
in producing unusual or new ideas. 

A husband-and-wife team—Syd- 
ney Stanley Dauer and Alice 
Chapman Dauer—have made suc- 
cessful strides in plugging creative 
thinking in business. They conduct 
an Alex Osborn class in Applied 
Imagination, which they term 
“Creative Thinking or Idea Devel- 
opment,” and use memory exer- 
cises to develop imagination. 

At a recent session, they brain- 
stormed the problem, ‘How to get 
skilled help to work for small com- 
panies,” and received approxi- 
mately 150 suggested solutions 
from 28 of the students taking this 
adult education course. Some of 
the ideas which came from the 
resultant potpourri of this parti- 
cular session were interesting, and 
could be used as a check list by 
many small companies presently 
wrestling with the problems of re- 
cruiting engineers and other types 
of professional and skilled help. 

As in all brainstorming sessions, 
no evaluations were made on the 
ideas presented while being brain- 
stormed. Good and bad, they were 
all set down while the wheels of 
creative thinking and imagination 
turned. If you are a small com- 
pany with a recruiting problem, 
this list may trigger some good 
ideas for you. Or it may inspire 
you to set up your own brain- 
storming session with a group of 
your employees. It is likely to prove 
very profitable. 





Offices tailor-made for every job 
with GF STEEL PARTITIONS 

















One of many combinations of 3 standard 


types of panels, finished in Balboa Green. 


Create privacy, increase efficiency and morale with modern 


color-styled partitions, adjustable to any floor space 


You can use GF steel partitions to tailor 
an outer-office layout into efficiently 
arranged work enclosures, individual 
offices and open-end sections. Thus, 
with minimum disturbance and least 
expense, you give the dignity of privacy 
to workers and add to office efficiency. 
And you also add beauty, as GF par- 
titions are available in quiet blending 
wall colors of Balboa Green and Pebble 
Beige. Also available in 160 Gray. 


The flexibility of assembly possible 
with standard-size posts, panels and 
doors allows for office arrangements in 


all shapes and sizes. Alterations can be 
made quickly and easily in any direc- 
tion to meet future layout changes. No 
interference with present or future heat- 
ing or ventilating systems. Furnished 
in four standard heights, panels can be 
fitted with inserts of clear or opaque 


glass, solid steel or acoustical material. 


As compared to plastered walls, GF 
partitions take up less floor space and 
cost only about one-third as much. 
They can be moved by your own main- 
tenance men with no repairs needed to 


floors, walls or ceilings. For full infor- 


GF metal business furniture is @ sood investment 
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mation, visit your local GF showroom 
(see classified directory), or write for 
catalog in color. The General Fire- 
proofing Company, Department A-56, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Fx 
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Local paper co-operated to make the 
50 visitors at home in Fort Madison 


HE foreign-trade aspects of a 

midwestern manufacturing 
business were recently highlighted 
in Iowa when representatives of 
some fifty countries convened in 
Fort Madison at the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company’s 1956 Export 
Convention. 

Many of the representatives at- 
tending had never before visited 
the United States; their reactions 
were evidence of both the business- 
building and good-will-building 
values of the convention. 

Messages of welcome from Vice- 
President Nixon and Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks were read, as was 
a message from the Governor of 
Iowa. The convention was ad- 
dressed by Senator Bourke B. Hick- 
enlooper, of Iowa, a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, who made a plea for more 
frequent interchange of business 
ideas between countries as a means 
of strengthening ties between 
“neighbors seas apart.” 

Sheaffer Board Chairman Craig 
R. Sheaffer told the attendants that 
even if current exchange restric- 
tions continue, the company expects 
to increase its annual sales over- 
seas from the current $4 million to 
$8 million by 1961. He declared: 

“Despite dollar shortages and 
growing competition from foreign 
manufacturers, the export market 
for American products can be ex- 
panded. There’s plenty of room for 
sales improvement in foreign 
countries.”’ 

Mr. Sheaffer suggested that ap- 
plication abroad of the merchandis- 
ing techniques that moved products 
to sales leadership in the domestic 
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Exchanging Ideas 
On Foreign Trade 


Here's the story of an unusual conference at 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. In addition to ex- 
change of ideas, it helped foreign relations, im- 
proved understandings between the countries 


represented. Our country needs more of this 


By L. L. Lewis 


market could and should be ex- 
tended overseas. 

Among the subjects discussed at 
the convention were: 


What is the reaction of con- 
sumers today as compared with 
just after the war? 


What direction, pro- or anti-U. 8. 
products, is consumer favor taking? 


What is the attitude of local 
businessmen toward the growing 
trend of U.S. companies to estab- 
lish factory branches in their 
countries? 

What does the immediate future 
appear to hold in the way of local 
government exchange and import 
policies? 

What have been the local effects 
of the over-all American program 
of economic aid? 


Signpost shows distances to native 
lands from town of Fort Madison 


Karl Dinnauer, managing direc- 
tor of foreign sales, discussed how 
Sheaffer is handling currency and 
quota problems, distribution, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, and 
other overseas support. He dis- 
cussed reasons why American 
sales techniques are more effective 
in some countries than in others. 

Henry Drake, partner in Jade- 
Drake Writing Materials, the Dutch 
manufacturing company in Utrecht, 
Holland, sponsored by Sheaffer’s, 
spoke of the problems of manu- 
facturing and selling American con- 
sumer products in the Benelux 
countries and in France, Demark, 
Finland, Norway, and West Ger- 
many, countries supplied by the 
Jade-Drake company. 

Don Wylie, managing director of 
Sheaffer’s English sales subsidiary, 
reported on the English market and 
on competition from the British 
manufacturers. 

In his discussion of the overseas 
market, Chairman Sheaffer pointed 
out that, in the writing-materials 
field, as with other imported con- 
sumer goods, unpredictability and 
fluidity of exchange restrictions are 
hampering current efforts in for- 
eign markets. But, he pointed out, 
many export markets still have 
great sales development potentials. 
In addition to moving more aggres- 
sively into those markets, the pen 
company is “getting into position 
to gain a bigger share of other ex- 
port markets when currency and 
import restrictions are relaxed and 
stabilized.” 

The new Sheaffer foreign sales 
program, he_ reported, includes 
stronger advertising and sales 
campaigns, consideration of expan- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Compensation of Salesmen 


Still going on is the debate over salesmen’s pay. 
Are they an overpaid, pampered lot, or are they 
entitled to anything they can get? The front office 
is inclined to hold one view, the sales manager and 
his salesmen the other. Whichever prevails, Dart- 
nell’s survey of salesmen’s compensation for the 
year 1955, just concluded, shows that the typical 
salesman has improved his earnings by anywhere 
from $800 to $1,800 over the past two years. 

In canvassing the sales forces of more than 550 
companies to uncover latest trends, startling in- 
creases have been found in the earnings of many 
salesmen, some increase for most. In the few in- 
stances where earnings have declined, salesmen are 
wholly or largely paid in commissions and have 
suffered along with their companies. 

As expected, income figures vary widely from one 
company to the next. The highest-paid salesman for 
an Oklahoma flour and feed firm, for example, made 
$3,675 last year, including salary and commissions 
above quota. A Michigan industrial paint manu- 
facturer, on the other hand, paid commissions to its 
top man totaling $112,000. The majority of highest- 
paid salesmen, however, recorded earnings that fall 
into a much narrower range, running from $8,500 
to $16,500. The median figure for the hizgh-paid 
group is a healthy $11,800—$1,800 more than it was 
in 1953. For a report on the payroll’s low men and 
high men, see the box on this page (below). 

In terms of disposable income, salesmen are even 
better off than their earnings figures indicate. The 
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cost of living, as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index, has not changed appreciably in the past two 
years, and, to help matters, tax rates on 1955 income 
were lower than they were in 1953. The typical 
salesman who made $10,000 in 1953 and $11,800 last 
year—assuming no other change in his status in 
between—kept $1,527, or almost 85 per cent, of 
his $1,800 raise. 





FRINGE BENEFITS FOR SALESMEN 





per cent of all companies polled grant 
vacations to salesmen at full pay. 


per cent have hospitalization plans. 


per cent have extended life insurance 
programs to include salesmen. 


5 per cent offer sickness and accident 
insurance. 


per cent provide for pensions. 


per cent pay all or part of the costs 
of association memberships. 


per cent pick up the bill for club 
dues and expenses for at least part 
of the sales force. 


per cent allow salesmen personal use 
of company-owned automobiles. 











SALESMEN'S EARNINGS IN 1953 AND 1955 





Experienced Salesmen, 1953 
Range of the majority 
Median 


Experienced Salesmen, 1955 


Range of the Seer e- 
Median. ‘ 


Junior Salesmen, 1953 
Range of the ee 
Median. pam wets : 


Junior Salesmen, 1955 
Range of the majority 





Showing Ranges and Medians Reported by 550 Companies 


Highest—Paid 
Salesmen 


Lowest—Paid 
Salesmen 








$4, 200-$6 , 900 
$5 , 400 


$4 ,800-$7 , 800 
$6,200 


$3 ,500-$5 , 000 
$4,200 


$4, 100-—$5 , 900 
$4,800 


$7 ,200-$15 ,000 
$10,000 


$8 ,500-$16 , 500 
$11,800 


$4 , 200-$6 , 500 
$5,500 


$4 , 900-$7 ,500 
$6 ,000 











The top-paid junior salesman did even better, tax- 
wise. The $5,000 median figure he received as in- 
come in 1953 grew to $6,000 in 1955. Assuming the 
same conditions as before (except for a standard 
deduction of 10 per cent of gross income), he paid 


a tax in 1953 of $875, leaving him with $4,625. 
Last year, with more gross income, his tax was 
lower than it had been two years earlier, with the 
result that he kept all of his $500 raise and still 
had $31 left over. 


The Sales Manager’s Problems 


Most sales executives are worrying these days 
over ways to keep their good men from listening 
to the tantalizing offers of competitors or from 
going into business for themselves, their pockets 
loaded with good accounts. They are searching for 
new ways to help good men to still higher peaks of 
performance, and to inspire mediocre men. They 
are trying to develop pay plans that are fair in good 
times and bad, in rich territories and poor, and that 
are, above all, competitive. With all that, they are 
keeping an ear cocked for criticisms that sometimes 
reach them from the front office to the effect that 
salesmen’s incomes need to be whittled down to size. 

To complicate matters, there is a genuine short- 
age of good salesmen in the open market. The wise 
sales manager no longer says of his man, “If he 
doesn’t like it, he can quit.” He is more inclined to 
pamper him, to the extent, at least, that he has the 
opportunity to make as good or better a living as 


he could make anywhere else. Such treatment has 
lent weight to the common complaint that salesmen 
get more than they are worth. 

As business expands, and more and more top 
salesmen leave for what they consider to be greener 
fields, the scramble for new men goes on. One such 
search is currently being undertaken on a large scale 
by the Chrysler Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
Needing 5,000 new dealer salesmen, Chrysler has 
organized recruiting teams to beat the local bushes. 
Using classified ads in city newspapers, these teams 
are trying to round up men for training on the 
dealers’ premises and at the dealers’ expense. While 
the needs of most companies are not as astronomical 
as Chrysler’s, many a sales manager is faced with a 
replacement or building job brought about by new 
lines, expanded distribution, raids on his present 
force, and turnover in general. These are problems 
that keep sales managers awake at night. 


How Compensation Methods Affect Payments to Salesmen 


Salaried salesmen are at the bottom of the com- 
pensation scale. Next above are salesmen paid by 
salary and commission. At the top are straight com- 
mission men. 

Since most, if not all, the commission salesman’s 
expenses ordinarily come out of his earnings, it is 
quite to be expected to find him grossing more in- 
come than salesmen paid any other way. Last year, 
the highest-paid commission man received $4,700 
more than the highest-paid salary-and-commission 
salesman, and $7,300 more than the salaried man. 

Commission salesmen at the bottom of the ladder, 
however, had a struggle on their hands. Their 


median earnings came to a little less than those of 
other salesmen, with expenses still to be considered. 
The inference is plain; successful commission sales- 
men do very well indeed and, for the most part, 
prefer that type of compensation plan to any other. 
The mediocre or unlucky commission man would 
be better off with a salary to carry him over the 
rough spots. 

Earnings of lowest-paid and highest-paid sales- 
men under the three basic compensation plans for 
the years 1953 and 1955, and for the broad classifi- 
cations of selling are shown below, and on the 
following page. 





SALARIED SALESMEN 





Manufacturing 
1953: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid.. 
1955: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 


Manufacturing and distributing 
1953: Lowest—paid 
Highest-—paid 

1955: Lowest—paid 

Highest-—paid 


retail, and service trades 


Lowest-—paid 
Highest—paid 


Wholesale, 
1953: 


1955: Lowest—paid 


Highest-—paid 





(Continued on next page) 


Range of 


the Majority Median 





$4,500-$ 6,700 $5 ,600 
6,400- 10,900 8,400 
5,100— 7,700 6,500 
7,400- 12,100 9,900 


3,900— 6, 
5,100- 10, 


$ 4,400-$ 5,500 
5,700- 8,500 


6 ,000 
9,200 


4,900— 
7,200— 

















SALARIED SALESMEN (continued) 





All salaried salesmen 


1953: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 


1955: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 





Manufacturing 


1953: Lowest—paid 
Highest-—paid 


1955: Lowest-—paid 
Highest—paid.... 


Manufacturing and distributing 
1953: Lowest-paid 
Highest—paid 


1955: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 


Wholesale, retail, and service trades 
1953: Lowest-—paid 
Highest-—paid 


1955: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 


All commission salesmen 
1953: Lowest-—paid 
Highest—paid 


1955: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 


Range of 
the Majority 





$4,100-$ 7,500 
5,800- 10,700 


4,900—- 7,600 
6,800- 11,800 


Range of 
the Majority 








Manufacturing 
1953: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 


1955: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 


Manufacturing and distributing 


1953: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 


1955: Lowest—paid 
Highest-paid 


Wholesale, retail, and service trades 


1953: Lowest—paid 
Highest-—paid 


1955: Lowest—paid 
Highest-—paid 


All salary-—and—commission salesmen 


1953: Lowest—paid 
Highest—paid 


1955: Lowest—paid 
Highest-paid.... 


$ 4,500-$ 7,200 
12,000— 25,000 


,000—- 9,000 
,300— 25,000 


Range of 
the Majority 





4,800-$ 7,600 
8,400-— 18,000 


5,400— 8,000 
,500— 19,700 
,600— ,000 
,900— ,000 


,100— ,000 
,000— 000 


Median 


$5,100 
8,000 


6,000 
9,300 











How Salesmen Are Paid 


As long as economic conditions change and as 
long as local business conditions change, it is en- 
tirely to be expected that changes will be forced 
on the methods by which salesmen are compensated. 
This has been true through the years and has been 
pointed up in Dartnell’s surveys taken every two 
or three years since 1940. 

Recent changes, though, have been especially 
great. Three of every 10 companies canvassed have 
modified, liberalized, or thrown away their pay 
plans in the two short years since 1953. Still more 
changes are under study. One sales executive re- 
ported the use of five different pay plans since 1950. 

In 1952, Dartnell analyzed the type of pay plans 
used in 380 companies. The same analysis has been 
made of the 550 companies participating in the 
current survey, with interesting results. The num- 
ber of companies paying commissions alone, or 
commissions against drawing accounts, has dropped 
from 36.5 per cent in 1952 to 28.8 per cent last year. 
With sales booming as they have been, it might be 
expected that commission plans would be more 
popular than ever. On the other hand, selling has 
not been quite as easy, despite the eye-opening 
totals. Further, the emphasis of late has been on 
providing a measure of security for the salesman— 
security that is hard to achieve when he is paying 
for his own sick time and vacations. 

With straight commission payments losing favor, 
what has been taking their place? Salary or salary 
and bonus plans are slowly losing ground as well. 
Our current survey shows that the slack is being 
taken up by combination salary and commission 
arrangements. In 1952, the number of companies 
using such plans was 20.5 per cent of the total; 


last year the figure rose to 33.2 per cent. Included 
in this category are plans calling for stipulated 
salaries with commissions paid above stipulated 
quotas, guaranteed minimum salaries with com- 
missions applied and paid in excess of the guaran- 
tees, and other combinations that are designed to 
bring together security money and incentive money. 


What Executives Are Saying 


All is change in the world of salesmen’s com- 
pensation, and there is much dissatisfaction, too. 
Comments made by sales executives in connection 
with our survey indicate that many are facing up 
to the facts but are not sure how to cope with them. 
Some have said: 

We feel a change is due, but since our program 
has been successful, we hesitate to change. Our men 
are making more money than they could get any- 
where else—we are probably spoiling them. 

We have had our share of “raiding” from com- 
petitors for our promising men. We try to keep these 
men and meet a competitor’s offer if possible. 

We are presently in the process of completely 
reviewing pay plans and expect to make consider- 
able changes next year. 

Our compensation policy has not kept pace with 
our needs. It is too indefinite to acquire and hold 
good salesmen, and is in the process of revision to 
include more incentive features. 

We are currently investigating a new plan (still 
unsolved) for a new basis of remuneration which 
will more fairly and directly reimburse the hard- 
working and productive salesman. 

We are not satisfied with our compensation sys- 
tem. It has several deficiencies. The most glaring 
is that we are forced to transfer men geographically 
to more productive areas in order to upgrade their 
incomes. Another deficiency: A young man can 
reach his peak earning capacity too rapidly, and 
thereby lose the growth-incentive which individuals 
desire on a career basis. Seniority and proficiency 
frequently go uncompensated. 

Over and over again, sales managers who have 
revamped compensation plans report that they have 
done so in an effort to find new ways to stimulate 
salesmen, and to give them the security they de- 
mand at the same time. The trend is plain. Good 
salesmen are in short enough supply to get the 
sales manager’s attention when they want changes. 
And these are in the direction of security, coupled 
with a chance at premiums for extra performance. 





HOW COMPANIES PAY THEIR SALESMEN 





Salary and bonus 
Salary and commission 


Commission 


Salary, commission, and bonus 
Commission and bonus 


All other plans 





Percentage of All Plans Reported* 


Companies 


Manu- Wholesale, 
facturing Retail, and 
and Dis- Service 
tributing Trades 


All Manu-— 
facturing 





*Because a number of companies have more than one plan in operation at the same time, the 
sum of the individual figures exceeds 100 per cent. 


20.2 
19.0 
19.0 
16.7 


26.0 20.6 

21.6 20.2 

18.7 13.8 

13.5 19.2 
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Employee lounge has self-service refreshment facilities, 


recessed fluorescent lighting, and an acoustical ceiling 


Offices Can Be 
Beautiful 


There's no reason why an office building must 


WSB's new offices were designed to harmonize with 


Atlanta's southern charm. Structure is on historic hilltop 


look like an office building. Look at this one 


OMBINING the South’s tradi- 
tional ante-bellum mansion 
with a functional, efficient modern 
business is the recent accomplish- 
ment of Atlanta’s radio-television 
station WSB. 

Situated on a historic hilltop in 
an estatelike setting, the new 
home of WSB can claim to having 
one of the most complete broad- 
casting facilities in the South. The 
building itself is a two-story, cen- 
ter-hallway structure of Georgian 
architecture, surrounded by ter- 
raced gardens and _ century-old 
trees. Owned and operated by At- 
lanta Newspapers, Inc., the struc- 
ture houses all of WSB’s studio 
operations and business activities 
in the fields of television and AM 
radio. 

A corridor extending from the 
first landing of the lobby staircase 
to the rear entrance is the key to 
the functional layout of the entire 
building. Executive and staff of- 
fices are in the south wing and are 
entered through the brilliantly ap- 
pointed lobby with off-white walls 
and cherry-red carpeting. Em- 
ployees, talent, and service person- 
nel enter the building from the 
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north end of the corridor, opening 
on a parking lot. Thus, there is no 
mingling of this traffic with busi- 
ness callers and the general public. 

Another layout feature making 
for efficient traffic control is the 
location of the telephone switch- 
board at the employee and service 
entrance on the north side. It is 
thus easy for the operator to keep 
track of the whereabouts of per- 
sonnel whose hours are irregular. 
The film-editing room and the mail 
room are also immediately acces- 
sible from the north entrance so 
that traffic carrying supplies is 
minimized. 

The main floor houses the con- 
trol rooms, projection room, four 
radio studios, news room, offices, 
and an attractive employee lounge 
with self-service refreshment fa- 
cilities. A small decorative garden 
and an outside studio with garden 
setting are two further features 
which give charm and distinction. 
Movable metal wall panels provide 
durable, economical partitioning 
that can easily be shifted if space 
requirements change. The _ struc- 
ture was designed and built by the 
Austin Company of Cleveland. 


Executive director's office features 
silk wallpaper, solid walnut woodwork 


Movable metal wall panels can easily 
be shifted to meet space requirements 
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HOW AUTOMATION CAN PAY FOR 


Small Business has the same need for automation’s 
new benefits. The Moore man applies principles of 
ADP to give every business maximum data processing 
benefits with the investment tailored to the budget. 


Big Business is turning to automatic processing of data 
and automatic transmission to secure greater speed, 
efficiency, business control and accuracy in making 
decisions that are important to its operation. 











Sa 
ee 


The immediate benefits of planning for 
automation in office procedures are the 
results of the systems approach... the 
design of a straight-line work flow that 
provides for accurate, speedy processing 
of data. For the larger corporation, such 
procedure analysis may only correct a 
simple routine which proved to have been 
the bottleneck of the entire operation. 
For the smaller company it may involve 
a complete integrated system from order- 
taking to management analysis or any 
other procedures needed. 


Moore manufactures forms only, and 


not ADP machines. For that reason it 
approaches a systems problem with an 
open mind. It considers the automation 
required ...and plans the correct forms 
and constructions so that an entire 
system is integrated for efficiency and 
economy. 

When a business gets just the automa- 
tion it needs to do its work better, 
excessive investment is not called for. 
The system fits the purpose and the 
purse, and introduces benefits on a 
pay-for-itself basis. Calling the Moore 
man can be the first step in this process. 


Distance is no disadvantage when ADP shortens the time lag of an order. By cutting ‘travel 
time’ between receipt of an order and its entry at the warehouse, ADP improves customer 
service and speeds operations connected with shipping, invoicing and tabulating sales analyses. 


SEE CASE HISTORY ON FACING PAGE : 
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ITSELF WITH MOORES AD P* 


*Automated Data Processing 


























SALES OFFICE The customer order is entered on a Moore WAREHOUSE The incoming wire furnishes order information, 
3-part form. One part serves as an acknowledgment, and is and Jeanine uses it to prepare a Moore 5-part form, con- 
sent to the customer. A by-product of this typing is a tape taining shipping data and advices. Jeanine also cuts a tape, 
that transmits information to the warehouse by wire. a by-product of her typing, with invoice information on it. 








INVOICING The tape Jeanine prepared is used by Grace, STATISTICS The small company may turn over its selective 
back in Billing Dept., to prepare customer invoices. Grace tapes to service bureaus, where they’re converted to punched 
also cuts a tape, simultaneously, and this contains selective cards for tabulating into sales summaries. Many large con- 
information for tabulating and sales analysis. cerns are equipped to do this work on their own premises. 


Moore forms are the heart of the system K _— 


S— The 3-part 


= Moore 


=— 


... they deliver the A D P benefits 


. “a ntinuou 
Speed and accuracy are built into a sys- sales analyses are prepared rapidly for up- cena 


tem like this—with the warehouse getting to-the-minute reports on inventory con- SS form 
instructions the same day the order is ditions. Any company, large or small, can V4 

received. Delays are eliminated, and so enjoy practical ADP benefits, like those 

are the nuisance and negative results above, just by calling in the Moore man. Another 

caused by transcribing errors. Invoices He’s in the Classified or can be reached Moore 

go out systematically with speed, and by writing the Moore office nearest, below. continuous 


form used 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS _— 
Inc oss 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. + DENTON, TEXAS - EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA \ 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. Over 300 offices and factories across U. S. and Canada. 
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Reports Should Be Readable 


By John R. Mayer 


N today’s complex business op- 
erations, executives at every 
level must frequently write some 
kind of report for their associates, 
superiors, or others, communicat- 
ing information or advice which is 
desired and will be used for a par- 
ticular purpose. Such a report may 
be a relatively short memo or a 
lengthy survey of some situation 
or problem. Whatever its length or 
subject, however, it must be prop- 
erly planned, organized, and writ- 
ten if it is to perform its function 
successfully. 

This highly functional nature of 
business report writing is its pri- 
mary mark of distinction from 
other kinds of literary efforts. It is 
possible for a magazine article, for 
example, to be regarded as good by 
one reader and poor by another- 
depending upon what the individ- 
ual gained from it—for there is no 
precise standard of measurement. 
But the business report is not open 
to such diverse opinion. Regardless 
of any other considerations, it is 
good, or at least satisfactory, if it 
does what those who asked for the 
report intended it to do. It is poor 
if it does not perform that intended 
function. 

When you are called upon to 
prepare such a report, you natur- 
ally want to make it a good job. It 
would, therefore, be wise to start 
with a clear understanding of just 
what is required of the particular 
report. What is the purpose of the 
job, and why is it being done in 
the first place? What information 
or advice will those who will read 
it expect to get from it? The an- 
swers to these questions will give 
you a knowledge of what areas 
you must look into and how deep- 
ly, and what areas and depths are 
not part of the scope of the cur- 
rent job. 

Having established this so-called 
“purpose and scope”’ of your job, 
you will next want to adapt your 
approach to the specific reader 
with whom you will be dealing. If 
this happens to be your imme- 
diate superior, review what you 
know about him that should be re- 
flected in your treatment of the re- 
port material. Perhaps you are 
aware of his views on the subject 
matter of the report from past ex- 
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perience. Whether or not he is 
open minded on the subject, for 
example, should obviously be con- 
sidered if you are compelled to 
suggest an idea with which he is 
likely to disagree. Or you may 
know from that experience just 
how much importance he attaches 
to reports in carrying on his vari- 
ous functions. 

On the other hand, your report 
may be aimed at a group of read- 
ers instead of just your immediate 
superior. If this group is a com- 
mittee or a board of directors, 
make sure you take account of 
anything you may know about that 
group in making the report. 

In addition to who your reader 
will be, you will want to consider 
why he wants the report. If purely 
as a source of information, then 
put into the report every item of 
information that will be pertinent, 
without any special emphasis that 
will reflect your own point of 
view. If your reader wants the re- 
port so that he can make informa- 
tion available to others, find out 
who those readers may be and how 
familiar they are with the subject 
of the report. 

Of course, it may be that your 
reader has a difficult decision to 
make and wants your report to 
help him make the right choice. In 
that case, be sure you provide him 
not only with information, but also 
with definite and logical findings 
and suggestions. 


There may also be occasions 


when your reader wants your re- 
port to serve as an “outside” view- 
point supporting his own in a 
presentation before superiors, such 
as a board of directors. If so, it is 
obviously essential to know this 
before beginning your work. 

Two other questions you will 
want answered before beginning 
your report are: Just what will 
your reader expect to get from 
the report, and in what way will 
he use it? He may expect a lot of 
detail, or a concise summary, or a 
special emphasis. And he may plan 
to use it for discussion around a 
conference table, or to influence 
the thinking of others, or for the 
guidance of subordinates. What- 
ever the answers to these ques- 
tions, they should play a part in 
the shaping of both your approach 
to the report and your treatment 
of the material to go into it. 

Adapting the report to the pur- 
pose, scope, specific readers, and 
the specific uses involves not only 
careful selection of material and 
depth of treatment, but also the 
sequence of presentation and ar- 
rangement of material. Of course, 
there can be many possible meth- 
ods of arranging report material. 
Most of them, however, are mere- 
ly variations of just two basic 
methods applicable to most reports 
which analyze a situation and re- 
port the findings or suggest solu- 
tions to problems. 

The first of these methods is 
often referred to as the ‘“deduc- 





The Deductive Method 
Purpose—why undertaken 
Scope—subject matter 


Conclusions and/or rec- 
ommendations 


Facts 


Fact analysis 





The Two Methods of Report Writing 


The Inductive Method 
Purpose 

Scope 

Facts 

Fact analysis 


Conclusions and/or rec- 
ommendations 
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is 


You can depend on ADDO-X 

to perform the thousand and one 
adding, subtracting and multi- 
plication jobs each day with amazing 
speed,” quietness and smooth operation. 
Operators are more relaxed, more 
efficient, more productive on ADDO-X 
machines. The STEP-O-MATIC 

lever offers culculator performance 
when multiplying. Write 

for descriptive 


literature + today. 


ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


145 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., CIRCLE 5-6940 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
WESTERN ADDO MACHINE CORP., 2921 BEVERLY BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TEL: DUNKIRK 5-2247 
“At 175 r.p.m. 


+Also on our NEW two register machine. 


For further details mail this advertisement with your letterhead. 
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Check List for Report 
Writing 
Who will be reading the 
report? 


Why do they want the 
report? 


What do they expect to 
get out of it? 


In what way will report be 
used? 


Is time a factor? 











tive’ pattern, and a report so or- 
ganized is set up in the following 
order: 


1. Purpose—why the job was 
undertaken 

2. Scope—what the report will 
deal with 

3. Conclusions and/or recom- 
mendations 

4. Facts 

5. Analysis of facts 


The second basic pattern is re- 
ferred to as the “inductive” pat- 
tern, and a report so organized is 
set up in this order: 


. Purpose 
. Scope 
3. Facts 
. Analysis of facts 
. Conclusions and/or recom- 
mendations 


For the larger report, to be 
read by several superiors or a 
board of directors, the deductive 
form of organization is preferable. 
This top echelon of management is 
normally concerned largely with 
matters of policy and broad deci- 
sion. With the deductive type of 
presentation, they need review only 
the fore part of the report—which 
amounts to a summarization—to 
obtain the over-all picture they re- 
quire. They will not want, and 
probably do not have the time, to 
wade through the detailed analysis 
in order to grasp the import of the 
report. Moreover, the deductive 
form will enable readers interested 
in details to better understand the 
analysis found in the text, since 
they will already be aware of the 
conclusions and recommendations 
to which the analysis leads. 

For the shorter report, however, 
where the entire volume may not 
greatly exceed in length the sum- 
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mary portion of the long report, 
the inductive form is obviously 
preferable. This kind of report is 
too short to justify an introduc- 
tory summarization, and probably 
not long enough for the details to 
consume too much of the reader’s 
time. This form may also be pref- 
erable in cases where the charac- 
ter and personality of the reader- 
perhaps the president or chairman 
of the board—warrant _ special 
consideration. 

A very conservative top execu- 
tive might react unfavorably were 
he to read the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations first, and he might 
therefore not be able to appreciate 
the reasonableness of the follow- 
ing analysis. This would be espe- 
cially likely if your conclusions 
and recommendations in some way 
related to his method of adminis- 
tration of the firm. With the in- 
ductive form of organization, you 
have a better chance of leading 
such a reader through the facts 
and their analysis into an accept- 
ance of the findings and suggested 
action. 

One significant variation in re- 
port form may occasionally be 
useful. This variation is applicable 
where your basic assignment is to 
recommend which of two courses 
of action should be followed. In 
this case, you should first present 
the problem and establish its im- 
portance. You should next discuss 
the factors that will affect the de- 


cision, and analyze objectively the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
the proposed solutions to the prob- 
lem. The report should then con- 
clude with your findings and final 
recommendation. 

In addition to adapting the or- 
ganization of the report to the 
reader, you will also want to 
adapt your terminology and man- 
ner of expression to your audience; 
for it is even more important that 
the reader understand what is be- 
ing said than that you understand 
what you are saying. Getting 
across the general idea is not 
enough. The meaning of the report 
must be conveyed in detail as pre- 
cisely as possible, but with utmost 
clarity and readability. 

The primary significance of this 
is that you will want to use tech- 
nical terms and professional ex- 
pressions only to the extent that 
it is certain they will be clearly 
understood. To do this, the identity 
of the reader must obviously be 
kept in mind at every moment 
while the writing progresses, par- 
ticularly if the report is being pre- 
pared for readers who are not en- 
tirely familiar with the subject. 

Adapting the business report to 
the reader is more than just a de- 
sirable technique of presentation. 
It is a basic and essential element 
of the report’s success that will not 
be neglected by any author who 
desires his report to be regarded 
as a “good job.” 


Automobile Selling Methods 


(Continued from page 13) 


serviced. This advertising should 
be aimed at the job of winning 
back thousands of buyers who 
have purchased new cars from 
used-car lots or from bootleggers. 
5. Now here’s one which may 
raise howls of derision: Would it 
be impossible to get dealers to 
agree to quote their final price 
first? In other words, to put an 
end to the practice of coming up 
with a bigger discount, or a high- 
er price for the used car after the 
salesman calls a second time, or 
after the customer returns to tell 
that he has a better deal offered 
down the street. All we are sug- 
gesting is that the automobile in- 
dustry do what many other retail 
merchants did a generation back 
adopt a one-price system. This 
would require a vast amount of 


effort, training, much soul-search- 
ing, and co-operation. But can 
there be any harm in trying to im- 
prove a headachy situation? 

How can all these ideas—or 
others that may be even better—be 
put into effect? Here’s how other 
industries have done it: Let one 
leading dealer in each market call 
a meeting in some quiet hotel 
room. Plan the first meeting as a 
gripe session. Be reconciled to the 
probability that it will result in a 
lot of name-calling, alibis, and ac- 
cusations. To put it plainly, this 
first meeting would simply be an 
exhaust pipe, offering a method 
permitting each dealer to accuse 
the other fellow of price-cutting, 
wild trading, and sharp dealing. 

Let the meeting reach the boil- 
ing point; then have some dealer, 
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BUT, WHEN DID YOU LAST 
CHECK THE EFFICIENCY OF 
YOUR OFFICE PROCEDURES ? 


It is very probable that a Reynolds & Reynolds 
Business Forms Expert can cut overhead in 
your office procedures. Invite him to review 
your business forms and suggest improvement 


such as . . . combining several single forms 
into one multiple part set . . . employing the 
advantages of No Carbon Required Paper... 


SALES CHART 
























































consolidating information to eliminate some 
forms or adding a copy to a present form to 
speed transactions in another department... 
to mention a few. 

Your Reynolds & Reynolds representative 
is ready to bring to you the benefits of his 
Business Forms knowledge gained through 
years of experience in helping increase office 
efficiency in many types of businesses. 

Call your Reynolds & Reynolds representa- 
tive today . . . no obligation! 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS * BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 
PLANTS: DAYTON, CELINA, OHIO; DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








who is calm and cool, make a mo- 
tion for adjournment, but include 
a motion for another meeting a 
week later. 

At the second meeting, present 
a plan, along the lines outlined 
here. After the plan ha.: been dis- 
cussed, and after several dealers 
have predicted that it will never 
work, begin appointing committees 
and setting up a finance program. 
Each dealer can contribute a fair 
sum for a joint advertising cam- 
paign, and for a series of sales 
rallies, sales workshops, or what- 
ever they may be called. 

If good committeemen are ap- 
pointed and a sensible program 
set up, it may be possible to per- 
suade dealers to put away the 
switch-blade knives they have been 
wielding on each other’s throats 
for so long. 

But it must not be expected that 
a rash of conferences, a concerted 
advertising campaign, or a series 
of sales meetings will cure all the 
ills of the industry. But it could 
bring about an improvement—it 
might even bring the industry 
around to the point where every 
dealer could count upon $25 or 
$50 more per car sold, and a re- 
duction in sales and advertising ex- 
pense—all of which would be a 
mighty welcome relief to many 
dealers. 


Sounding Board 


(Continued from page 23) 


Executive development consult- 
ants can assume other responsibili- 
ties such as the development of the 
most effective organizational struc- 
ture. In such cases, the consultant 
will discuss with the president the 
over-all policies, plans, and pro- 
grams of the corporation; and re- 
view the particular problems of 
the firm regarding executive per- 
sonnel. Plans for expansion and 
diversification are discussed; and 
anticipated personnel changes, re- 
movals, or retirements are 
charted; forecasting the need for 
replacements in key positions. 

The consultant will offer sug- 
gestions to develop departmental, 
divisional, or top-management per- 
sonnel for current and future 
needs. He will then work out with 
the president the company’s execu- 
tive requirements in terms of jobs 
and of individual abilities required 
in those jobs, and will supervise 
the preparation of job description 
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information for each position. 

This last point is of vital impor- 
tance. Whether it’s in somebody’s 
head—and that’s not recom- 
mended—or on paper, every firm 
should have an executive re- 


a 


placement inventory. A more-or- 
less formal charting of the execu- 
tive replacement availabilities will 
insure continuing strong manage- 
ment, and will pinpoint situations 
requiring early thought and action. 


Exchanging Foreign Trade Ideas 


(Continued from page 26) 


sion of manufacturing facilities in 
foreign countries, increased empha- 
sis on point-of-sale promotion, and 
more intensive sales training. 

As the Iowa pen company begins 
its drive to increase sales abroad, 
it faces stiffer competition from 
foreign penmakers, Mr. Sheaffer 
said. Fountain pen manufacturers 
in Germany, England, Italy, and 
Japan have come back from war- 
time inactivity and are beginning 
to give American penmakers a 
fight. 

Foreign competition is of con- 
cern, according to Mr. Sheaffer, be- 
cause foreign penmakers are oper- 
ating now on a different level than 
American firms. “Often we’re com- 
peting with foreign penmakers 
who, in effect, are doing business 
on a barter basis. That makes for 
tough competition in dollar-tight 
countries,” 

Because of low labor costs, for- 
eign writing equipment manufac- 
turers can tailor their products and 
marketing techniques to special 
markets, making pens—sometimes 
by hand—to suit current demand 
in a specific country, he disclosed. 

American manufacturers, relying 
on mass production, can’t manu- 
facture to meet the needs of just 
one country. They’re forced to sell 
abroad what they’re making for 
domestic consumption. However, 
Mr. Sheaffer pointed out, as the 
economies of foreign manufac- 
turers grow stronger, their labor 
costs go up, they will go deeper 
into mass production, and eventual- 
ly they should be doing business 
almost on the Americans’ terms. 

“But no foreign penmaker can 
offer to the overseas consumer the 
benefits of the research, develop- 
ment, and marketing provided in 
this country,” he said. ““No country 
can produce writing instruments 
of American quality, and mass-dis- 
tribute them as we can. And we 
intend to take advantage of that 
superiority.” 

While the Sheaffer management 
realizes the company’s export sales 
in the next few years will be de- 
termined, to a considerable degree, 


by the course of developments in 
currency and import restrictions, 
Mr. Sheaffer pointed out that the 
company isn’t waiting for markets 
to open before getting ready to 
move into them, For example, al- 
though Brazil and Argentina are 
closed tight now against American 
pen imports, Sheaffer distributors 
from both countries attended the 
export convention. 

Another difficulty facing Ameri- 
can manufacturers is that of ob- 
taining strong patent and trade- 
mark protection abroad, Mr. 
Sheaffer said. In Japan, for in- 
stance, fly-by-night manufacturers 
are producing “Sheaffer” fountain 
pens in quantity. One consolation 
this manufacturing plagiarism pro- 
vides is assurance that foreign con- 
sumers continue to rate American 
pens tops in quality. 

Among the distributors at the 
Sheaffer convention were repre- 
sentatives from Australia, Argen- 
tina, Belgium, British West Africa, 
Cuba, Egypt, France, Korea, Hol- 
land, Hong Kong, Iceland, India, 
Indochina, Indonesia, Ireland, Italy, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Pakistan, Portu- 
gal, the Straits Settlements, South 
Africa, Switzerland, Tangier, Thai- 
land, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

In setting up its foreign trade 
conference, Sheaffer lost no op- 
portunities to get full publicity and 
good will value out of the affair. 
Representatives of newspapers 
and business magazines were in- 
vited to attend, and were fur- 
nished with background material 
well in advance of the date. With 
this information at hand, the 
media representatives were able 
to circulate among the distribu- 
tors and officials, armed with per- 
tinent questions on which they 
could build good, informative 
stories for their publications. 
There was a wealth of story mate- 
rial available and everybody made 
the most of it. Housing was pro- 
vided the media men in a modern 
motel not far from the company; 
transportation was paid by Sheaf- 
fer, and a good time was had by 
all who were rresent. 
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THIS “MECHANICAL BRAIN” inside a Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 


Machine lets you breeze through every accounting job with almost pushbutton ease. 


makes error-free accounting decisions 


THINKS FOR ITSELF. Because of 
the Sensimatic’s amazing ““mechani- 
cal brain,” you simply enter the 
proper amounts on the keyboard . . . 
nudge a motor bar . . . and instantly 
the machine takes off all by itself to 
complete the posting sequence. 

We call this brain a “‘sensing panel.” 
One panel controls four different 
accounting jobs. You switch from 
job to job by simply turning a knob. 
For other operations (or even a new 
accounting system) you simply slip 
in another four-job panel. 

Indeed, a Sensimatic gives you “‘sixth 
sense” accuracy, plus the flexibility 
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to handle all the accounting jobs for 
small firms . . . and the speed to let 
you glide through large volume, 


And 


this means that whatever your busi- 


specialized accounting work. 


ness or its size, you cut your 


accounting costs right to the bone! 


Demonstration? Just call Burroughs 
locally—for only Burroughs makes 
the Sensimatic. Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 32, Michigan. 








. 





Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” 


and “Sensimatic”’ are trademarks 
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Leisure Pleasure 
By Marion Simms 


VER since boy- 
hood days on 
Long Island, N. Y., 
archery has _ fasci- 
nated Jule F. Mar- 
shall. Today, he 
finds it a relaxing 
hobby from his 
widespread duties as 
vice-president of 
American Felt Com- 
pany of Glenville, 
Connecticut. 
Encouraged by his 
parents who were 
both archery enthu- 
siasts, he began col- 
lecting archery 
tackle as far back as 
he can remember. 
7 Rees 4 Summers, he would 
‘ ip am Se stack his bows and 
i. ore z . arrows in his canoe 
for a day of explo- 
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ration in the woods. 


Winters, they were with him when he covered the countryside on 
snowshoes. 

Before he was 10 years old, he had the finest of English tackle 
and South American aboriginal equipment. “I still own a Palma 
Brava Indian bow which I have had since 1898,” he says. “It shoots 
well today for its type.” 

While studying at Pratt Institute of Technology, school sports filled 
Mr. Marshall's leisure hours. Then came an intense interest in canoe- 
ing of every description, during which time he won countless champi- 
onships in the American Canoe Association. 

Archery activities were dormant in Jule Marshall’s busy life until 
1922, when he came across books and adventure stories of Dr. Saxon 
Pope and Arthur Young. Both later became his friends. 

“On a canoeing trip into Canada’s Quetico Forest—then a great 
wilderness—I took along the Palma bow and a set of Duff arrows,” 
Mr. Marshall relates. ‘“‘Shot two ruffled grouse. It was then I got the 
archery ‘bug’ for all time.” 

Several years later, as camp director of the West Suburban Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America in the Chicago area, he began to teach 
archery to Boy Scout groups. Parents were wholeheartedly behind 
him, since it replaced guns in the boys’ hobby interests. 

During the next few years, he started the Prairie Archery Club 
in LaGrange, Ill.; the Chicago Archery Association; and helped 
found the Mid-West Archery Championships. 

Twenty-eight years ago, he designed the Marshall Tab, a leather 
finger tip for shooting release, but left it undeveloped until 1936. 
There are now several hundred thousand of these tabs in use. 

Following the success of the Marshall Tab, Mr. Marshall 12 years 
ago designed a felt backstop for indoor shooting. More than a thousand 
of these are now being used. 

At one time, Mr. Marshall was making all his own bows and 
arrows and equipment, but later found it more desirable to buy from 
topflight tackle manufacturers such as Douglas Easton of Los 
Angeles. Hunting equipment he orders from Fred Bear of Grayling, 
Michigan. 
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(Continued on page 42) 
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Executive Pay Levels 
Continue Increase 


All trends shown in The Dartnell 
Corporation’s report on executive 
compensation, published this year, 
are continuing, it was announced 
after a sampling was completed to 
see what correction factors might 
be applied to bring the material 
up to date. The sampling covered 
250 companies. 

Amounts of compensation are 
still on the increase, tax-free bene- 
fits for executives are more prev- 
alent than ever, and special pay 
arrangements are being broadened 
and emphasized within the frame- 
work of the Tax Code. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in 
the LoBue case will undoubtedly 
give pause to those companies that 
have made it a practice to hand 
out nonrestricted stock options to 
their key people. While there are 
still advantages attached to that 
type of option under some circum- 
stances, it is probable that more 
executives will prefer the lesser, 
but more certain, gains to be real- 
ized by the restricted stock option. 

On the compensation front, 59 
per cent of executives in charge of 
prime business operations were 
paid more for their services in 
1955 than a year earlier. Twenty- 
four per cent received less, usually 
in the form of a smaller bonus, 
and 17 per cent had the same 
amount in each year. Tax rates 
were unchanged over the two-year 
period, and changes in the cost of 
living, as indicated by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, were negligible. 
Neither item, then, had much in- 
fluence on the executive’s welfare 
beyond the effects, already pro- 
found, that are reported in the 
Survey itself. 

In 1955, more manufacturing 
executives (68 per cent) had 
higher incomes than any other top 
management personnel. At the 
other end of the line, the chair- 
man of the board was the most 
stable; our survey shows that he 
was least apt to have an increase, 
most apt to have a decrease, and 
very apt to stay where he was. 

The executive has had to run 
mighty fast to stay put, even with 
his increases and raises. In 1955 he 
received 4.1 per cent more compen- 
sation than in 1954. In the aggre- 
gate, his increase was at about the 
same annual rate as in the five 
preceding years. Today he keeps 
just a little more take-home pay. 
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WHAT A SALESMAN 
sHouLD KNOW ABOUT 


HIMSELF 


Remembering 
Names and Faces 


an ee et ae 


Creative 


| Linking 





and cone 


Among the Users 


National Cash Register Co. 
Bell & Howell Company 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
The Fuller Brush Company 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
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Announcing Dartnell’s New 


“Booklet of the Month’ Plan 


To Help Salesmen Sell 





ERE’S an inexpensive program built on the fast-growing idea that 
whatever you can do to build the MAN in salesMAN will result in a 
more productive individual. But, helping a salesman to become more 
emotionally mature, better informed, and well rounded in his thinking 
is a difficult—even a “touchy’’—thing to handle in a face-to-face situation. 


So Dartnell is developing a series of simple but effective monthly 
pamphlets which can be enclosed with a salesman’s mail or sent with 
a pay check. Written by leading authorities, they deal with the many 
facets of personality, character, and broadening of knowledge that will 
help any salesman to improve himself, 


TYPICAL TITLES TO BE RELEASED 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIMSELF 
by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT REMEMBERING NAMES AWD FACES 
by Richard Dunlop 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CREATIVE THINKING 
by Alex Osborn 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT WHY PEOPLE BUY 
by Frank Beach 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT TIME MANAGEMENT 
by Lewis Llewellyn 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE LEGAL SIDE OF SELLING 
by Henry Marshall 


HOW THE PLAN OPERATES 


First, let us know how many salesmen you have. Then, each month a 
supply of a new “What a Salesman Should Know” pamphlet will be 
shipped direct to you for distribution to your sales force. These 24-page 
pamphlets are easy to read and can be slipped into any No. 10 envelope. 
Enclose them with company mail. Single copy subscriptions are $5.00 
(12 issues). But, in larger quantities substantial discounts are allowed. 
For example, 6 to 99 subscriptions are only $2.40 each a year. For a 
descriptive folder PLUS a free examination copy of the first pamphlet 
in the series—FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU A FREE EXAMINATION COPY OF 


“WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIMSELF”’ 





: ! 

. The Dartnell Corporation, Publishers \ 
1 4660 Ravenswood Avenue ' 
1 Chicago 40, Illinois ! 
. . . ' 

Send sample copy and descriptive outline of your “Booklet of the , 
, Month” self-development plan for salesmen. i 
Name Position : 
' Firm ' 
1 ' 
1 Street ' 
, I 

; City Zone State ; 
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Twenty years ago, he joined the Scarsdale, N. Y., Archers and the 
Metropolitan Archery Association—Eastern and National. Later he 
became president of the Eastern Archery Association, then president 
of the Metropolitan Archery Association, and vice-president of the 
National A. A. Through these activities he has enjoyed the acquaint- 
anceship of some of the “greats” of the archery world, among them 
John Young, Howard Hill, Doug Easton, Dr. Arthur Rawlings, Fred 
Bear, A. Shephardson, Roy Case, Dr. Robert Elmer, Dr. Paul Crouch, 
Dr. Forrest Nagler, Dr. Paul Klepsteg, Dr. C. N. Hickman, James 
Duff, Paul Gordon, Fred Folberth, and Ed Teubner, Jr. 

When, in 1942, Jule Marshall brought down the first white tail deer 
ever shot in the East since Indian days, the unexpected wave of 
publicity gave new impetus to archery. Newspapers over the country 
carried pictures of the magnificent 268-pound, 8-point buck and the 
businessman archer who had started hunting with bow and arrow 
only three years before. Last year he claimed his sixth deer with 
arrows, 

As interest in archery hunting spread throughout the United 
States, many states began to arrange pre-gun archery seasons. Mr. 
Marshall helped plan those for New York State, as well as for 
Wisconsin and Michigan, and to a smaller degree in California. 

Mr. Marshall’s wife, Mae, became interested in archery herself in 
1928, and has added to the family trophies by winning many champi- 
onships. Their home at Greenwich, Conn., is filled with a great col- 
lection of trophies, bows and arrows, archery books, and Kodachrome 
slides. They have their own archery target range, and a hunting 
and roving range. 

His hobby even turned Jule Marshall into a temporary author. He 
was asked to prepare the archery delineation in Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. It is a subject dear to his heart, as it has been to men far back 
into the centuries. The Greeks had a word for it, and it has survived 





usage to this day—Towxophilite: One devoted to archery. 








Motorola Executive Blasts ‘Cavalier Raiding 
Of Technical People” and Price Wars 


In receiving the medal of honor 
award for outstanding service to 
the electronics industry last month, 
Paul V. Galvin, president of 
Motorola, Inc., told the 700 mem- 
bers of the Radio-Electronics-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Association 
that their industry now contributes 
at least $6 billion dollars annually 
to the economy, will double in five 
years, treble in 10 years. 

“A fundamental challenge to all 
of us in this industry, while mov- 
ing up to the next plateau of 
growth, is to be worthy of the re- 
sponsibility we’ll enjoy for the Na- 
tion’s economic welfare,” he said. 

“As a second example, the cava- 
lier raiding of technical people 
from one company to another for 
the most part doesn’t show wis- 
dom. The advancement of the en- 
gineering profession is a fine thing 
to which we all should subscribe. 
But, it makes no sense to lift an 
engineer from a project for which 
he’s well qualified, and place him 
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on another project for which he’s 
not qualified. 

“This kind of expedient raiding 
penalizes the defense program in 
some cases; it postpones the intro- 
duction of innovations in consumer 
goods on occasion; and it makes 
the professional engineer a pawn 
in a game he cannot control. 

“We must find a mature ap- 
proach to the need for adequate 
qualified engineers, rather than the 
expediency of raiding. We must 
co-operate with higher education 
in efforts to see that all specially 
qualified young people get the op- 
portunity for the right kind of 
technical training so that our 
national solution to _ electronics 
problems in the future will sustain 
our international leadership. 

“We must not allow a situation 
to persist in which Russia grad- 
uates 60,000 engineers annually 
while the U. S. graduates 20,000. 
We must not relinquish scientific 
supremacy by default.” 


Insuring 
Safety 


(Continued from page 15) 


Accident prevention is not a 
program that can be imposed from 
the top down. Most industrial 
mishaps occur among hourly paid 
workers, the organization’s rank 
and file. Their ideas on hazards and 
the means of avoiding them are 
essential. 

To provide another channel for 
such ideas, a workman’s safety 
committee is established at Ryan, 
consisting of three representatives 
of the UAW-CIO, and the plant 
safety engineer. This committee 
tours the plant each Friday, ac- 
companied by Mr. Rawlings or the 
second shift safety engineer, 
Charles McCauley. Written reports 
are also made of the findings of 
this committee, and once a month, 
these reports are reviewed, fol- 
lowed by recommendations of spe- 
cific action. 

Recently, the exchange of ideas 
between supervisory personnel and 
hourly paid employees has been 
enhanced further by monthly de- 
partment safety meetings. These 
are conducted on company time, 
with the entire department tak- 
ing 10 or 15 minutes after a regu- 
lar rest period to discuss methods 
of preventing accidents and im- 
proving housekeeping as applied to 
the particular conditions of their 
department. 

Safety training of an employee 
starts on the day he is hired. Clas- 
sification of the applicant for a 
work-load is based on the pre- 
employment physical examination 
which may bring to light physical 
conditions previously unknown 
even to the applicant. On his first 
day on the job, he is impressed 
with the inherent hazards if the 
work is not performed as _ in- 
structed and if proper protective 
equipment is not worn or used. 

Ryan is interested not only in 
accident prevention, but in the re- 
habilitation of injured employees 
after they are discharged from 
medical treatment. Every effort is 
made to reinstate such workers in 
jobs they are qualified to perform. 

Maurice M. Clancy, safety and 
welfare supervisor, notes that a 
worker who has recovered from 
his injuries may have a unique 
value to the company. He cited as 
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an example the worker who lost 
four fingers of his left hand while 
operating a punch press. 

“After he recovered, we found 
that he could be entrusted with a 
more responsible job than he pre- 
viously had,” Mr. Clancy said. “He 
was, of course, handicapped in 
operating a machine, but we de- 
cided to place him in charge of 
punch-press ‘setups.’ 

“Today, he makes sure that no 
one else makes the same mistake 
he did, as he determines that the 
die is fastened properly to the bed 
and the punch to the ram, and that 
all other safety measures are taken 
—the guard cages or safety valves 
in proper position.” 

Ryan’s “self-insurance” safety 
program was marked during the 
1953 fiscal year by a spectacular 
record of 128 consecutive days 
without a disabling or lost-time in- 
jury. This was one of the top 
safety records for the year in U. S. 
industry. 


Supermarkets 


(Continued from page 17) 


as hardware, toiletries, stockings, 
underwear, books, records, toys, 
dishes, luggage, power mowers, 
and porch furniture. Some have 
featured mink stoles, two-seater 
airplanes, and Italian motor 
scooters in special promotions. A 
Big Bear Market in Columbus, 
Ohio, operates a non-food base- 
ment resembling a small depart- 
ment store. The giant Food Farm 
on Staten Island devotes a 10,000- 
square-foot section to women’s 
clothing. A Pennsylvania super 
houses a branch bank, and a Texas 
market sold securities. 

In many markets, the chrome 
rail of the refrigerated meat case 
is warmed just enough so you can 
rest your arms on it in comfort. 
In this relaxed position you con- 
template the goodies spread before 
you and give yourself reasons why 
the rib roast for $4.25 is a sounder 
investment than the frankfurters 
for 49 cents. 

Meat managers often entwine 
the steaks and chops with green 
leaves or green plastic ruffling. 
Green creates an after-image of 
red in the eye and makes the meat 
look redder and more appetizing. 
Pink lighting has the same effect. 

“The right colors put women in 
a buying mood,” says Verne R. 
Lane, consultant for the J. Wein- 
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garten chain in Texas. Sales 
increased 40 per cent in one Wein- 
garten market after it was re- 
painted and decorated. Turquoise, 
yellow, and pink are the colors ex- 
perts think women like best. De- 
signers suspect that blue and red 
distress some shoppers and are 
sure that chartreuse, mustard, and 
maroon are nonselling colors. 

The most colorful store in the 
country is probably the new Hinky 
Dinky market in West Omaha, 
Nebr. It outshines the rainbow 
with 30 different hues and shades, 
beginning with a flame-and-char- 
coal luncheon grill just inside one 
door. 

But whatever the super’s decor, 
the checkout is always the payoff. 
Here the customer’s mood under- 
goes an abrupt change. Suddenly, 
after a lengthy, leisurely tour of 
the premises, she’s in a headlong 
hurry to pay and leave. To keep 
her from taking her trade else- 
where, the market must avoid 
bottlenecks at the checkout. 

Big markets put on extra clerks 
at peak hours so one can wrap 
while the other rings up. In some 
markets, moving belts slide the 
merchandise into position for 
wrapping. The price stamp on 
every possible item prevents er- 
rors and time-consuming argu- 
ments. For further speed, a new 
National Cash Register automati- 
cally computes your correct 
change. 

Now you gather up your bundles 
and head for the exit door. It opens 
as you approach, powered by a 
hidden mechanism in the rubber 
mat you step on. In outsize shop- 
ping centers where your car may 
be parked a fair hike away, a con- 
veyor belt hauls your purchases 
to a drive-in loading station. 

The supermarket revolution in 
retailing began 40 years ago when 
Clarence Saunders, an imaginative 
grocer in Memphis, Tenn., took a 
hard look at the traditional small, 
cluttered grocery store where 
housewives waited impatiently for 
a clerk to serve them. To make life 
simpler for them and more profit- 
able for the grocer, he started his 
Piggly Wiggly “help yourself” 
market. He piled merchandise on 
open shelves and counters and ar- 
ranged the aisles to form a maze 
feeding past a checkout stand with 
a cash register. 

Piggly Wiggly’s cash and carry, 
self-service system was a wildfire 
success, and other grocers jumped 
on the band wagon. The depression 
gave them a terrific boost. Over- 
night, women forgot about per- 


sonal service in clerk-manned 
stores, and rushed to save pennies 
in the food-jammed aisles of the 
supers. 

Now, from Rio de Janeiro to 
Tokyo, self-service is uprooting 
age-old shopping habits. Last year 
there were 11,086 self-service 
stores in 46 foreign countries, 
10,328 of them food stores. Super- 
marketing has become big business 
in Australia, Mexico, and Peru; 
Sweden, West Germany, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and Iceland. 
Barefoot native women with babies 
slung over their shoulders wheel 
baskets through a gleaming, mod- 
ern super in Accra on the Gold 
Coast of Africa. 

Markets abroad are frankly 
modeled on the American pattern. 
But American supers have made at 
least one import. From Switzer- 
land, where it has been in opera- 
tion several years in the big Zurich 
Migros market, a Kroger branch in 
Cincinnati has borrowed the in- 
visible air curtain. The front doors 
of the store are wide open, but a 
blanket of air jets, hot in winter, 
cold in summer, separates indoors 
from out. People pass through free- 
ly; drafts, insects, and dogs are 
barred by the mysterious air wall. 

The day may come when motor- 
ized carts and traffic lights will be 
supermarket necessities. Automatic 
checkouts are even now in the 
planning stage: Prices, stamped in 
irradiated ink, are read and re- 
corded by an electronic eye as ar- 
ticles move on a conveyor past a 
special register. 

Asked recently by the editors of 
Super Market Merchandising to 
preview the super of 1980, industry 
officials really let themselves go. 
They predicted moving platforms 
taking either the merchandise past 
the seated customer, or the shop- 
per past the displays. They en- 
visioned food dancing before the 
housewife on a colored TV screen 
in her own home: She pushes a 
button to order. 

Howard Ketcham, New York de- 
signer, sees tomorrow’s super as a 
winding ramp. You mount to the 
top by elevator or escalator. Then, 
traveling downhill, you slip a 
punched card into a slot each time 
you wish to make a purchase. The 
purchase slides down rollers to a 
bin that corresponds with the po- 
sition of your car in the parking 
lot. At the exit a tabulator totals 
your punched card and automati- 
cally bills your bank. You handle 
neither food nor money. 

If such electronic wizardry ever 
becomes reality, John A. Logan, 
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president of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, predicts the 
day will follow when an enterpris- 
ing citizen will make a startling 
move. Recalling the basic super- 
market appeal, he will place some 
oranges, melons, and cuts of beef 
out in full view where women can 
touch, squeeze, and sniff to their 
hearts’ content. And he’ll make a 
fortune. 


The Bid 
Proposal 


(Continued from page 19) 


to the best practices. Remember 
that proposals must often be ap- 
proved by semitechnical men who 
hold the purse strings, as well as 
by engineers. Make it easy for 
both of them to understand what 
you Say. 

DO NOT think that use of simple 
language and words will offend 
your customer or make you appear 
ignorant. How well you solve HIS 
PROBLEM will determine what he 
thinks of your intelligence. You 
fool only yourself if you try to 
hide lack of knowledge behind a 
maze of words. 

In conclusion, remember that the 
perfect proposal is simply one that 
is perfect in each of its parts, and 
in which the parts match to solve 
the customer’s problem. 

This proposal is the rare jewel. 
An Air Force officer, responsible 
for approving millions of dollars’ 
worth of contracts each year, once 
showed me an almost-worn-out 
proposal that he had carried in his 
brief case for five years. 

“This proposal was so well writ- 
ten, so clear, so accurate, that in 
its 25 pages it even made me un- 
derstand what they were talking 
about. It got them a $10 million 
contract and I don’t know how 
much additional business later. 
Why can’t all proposals be like 
that?” 

Why? Well, it takes a bit more 
work to write a clean-cut, simple 
proposal than to pile paragraph on 
paragraph, hoping that the cus- 
tomer might understand. But it 
does get the attention, and usually 
the contract. 

So, next time you prepare a pro- 
posal, put yourself in the place of 
the ultimate reader. Do him and 
yourself a favor. Make it clear and 
concise. 
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Speeding the Mail 


(Continued from page 21) 


an emergency, she should ask the 
others if their work can wait until 
she gets out a special rush job for 
one of them. 


Do you think that many of the let- 
ters bosses dictate could be handled 
directly by the secretary? 


Miss Ricker: Yes. A secretary 
can save her boss a lot of time by 
handling routine letters, if he will 
let her. Sometimes, all he needs to 
do is jot a few words in the mar- 
gin and she can compose a reply. 


What about using form letters for 
routine correspondence? 


Miss Walker: Form letters are a 
big timesaver and enable a secre- 
tary to answer routine mail quick- 
ly. The fill-ins have to be done 
carefully, and she should try to 
match the typewriter ribbons. 

Miss Ricker: We use automatic 
typewriters to answer routine 
mail. One girl can insert the letter- 
heads and fill in the inside ad- 
dresses in a bank of four or five 
machines. The machines type the 
body of the letter automatically 
from a roll like that in a player 
piano. 


We all try to make letters to cus- 
tomers clear and attractive. What 
about interoffice correspondence? 


Miss Ricker: We use a “half- 
and-half” memo. One side is for 
the original memo, and the re- 
ceiver merely fills in the other half 
and returns the sheet to the sender. 
There are a carbon and a second 
sheet attached to each memo, so 
that both people have a copy. 

Miss Walker: We allow strike- 
overs in intercompany correspond- 
ence, because we made a study 
that showed it takes a lot of time 
to erase a mistake and retype the 
word. 


Do you have a standard style for 
letters? 

Miss Walker: We use the ex- 
treme block style, with everything 
from date line to signature typed 
flush with the left-hand margin. 
This saves a lot of time. Incidental- 
ly, our transcribing department 
sets all margins at the same place, 
no matter how long or how short 
the letter is. This saves resetting 
margins for every letter. 


How does your company insure 
clear, concise, friendly letters? 


Miss Ricker: We had a letter 
consultant from Northwestern 
University come in and give a 
course in writing better letters. 

Miss Walker: We had the same 
man study our letters and give a 
course. Now our education depart- 
ment repeats the letter-writing 
course periodically. 


What helps are available for the 
company that doesn't feel a formal 
letter-writing course is warranted? 


Mrs. May: Top management 
should show its interest in better 
letters. A company can issue bulle- 
tins periodically or write about 
better letters in the house organ. 
There are a number of booklets 
and magazine articles on better 
letter writing available. Some com- 
panies have an expert go over the 
carbon copies of all letters for a 
month or so, and then he rewrites 
the letters in a friendlier tone or 
makes other suggestions. One com- 
pany even awards a prize for the 
best letter of the month. 


With all the emphasis on writing 
cordial letters, how do you keep a 
customer's good will when you have 
to say ‘‘no”’ to a request? 


Miss Ricker: Sometimes you 
have to be firm. If a policyholder 
submits a claim that we cannot 
honor, we explain tactfully that if 
he will refer to a certain para- 
graph in his policy, he will see 
that this claim is not covered. 


How do you speed up replies to 
letters that you send out? 


Mrs. May: You can put a “dead- 
line” in the letter, such as, ‘This 
offer expires in 30 days.”’ Or you 
can ask for a prompt reply, ex- 
plaining why it is to the customer’s 
advantage to answer soon. 

Miss Ricker: We use a letter- 
head that folds up into a return 
envelope for the policyholder to 
use. 


What other envelope economies 
do you employ? 

Miss Ricker: We use window en- 
velopes for premium notices. 

Miss Walker: We use window en- 
velopes for purchase orders. And 
we have a lot of mail going to vari- 
ous branches. Instead of address- 
ing a separate envelope for each 
memo, we send such mail to the 
mail room. The clerks insert all 
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the mail for one branch into one 
preaddressed envelope. 


Do you have any hints for cutting 
paper handling in connection with 
letters? 

Miss Ricker: We use one-time 
carbon paper attached to a second 
sheet. These sets are open at the 
top so we can make corrections on 
the second sheet. 

Mrs. May: A secretary can make 
carbon-paper and _ second-sheet 
“sandwiches” whenever she has a 
few spare moments. Then they’ll 
be ready when she’s busy. 


How do you speed up the delivery 
ard sorting of mail? 

Miss Walker: We have people 
come in early to sort and distribute 
the mail. We have dumbwaiters to 
all eight floors. Then messengers 
deliver the floor mail and make 
pickups of outgoing mail every 
half hour. 


What equipment does a secretary 
or transcriber need to do good 
work? 

Mrs. May: She needs a good 
typewriter (electric, if possible), 
adequate lighting over her desk, a 
posture chair, a copyholder, an 
up-to-date dictionary—and a good 
eraser! Her desk should have 
plenty of drawer space and a sta- 
tionery rack. 


How do secretaries feel about 
bosses who dictate punctuation? 
Miss Ricker: Grrrrr! 


What can a boss do about a girl 
whose letters are not neat? He has 
tactfully asked her to retype some 
letters, but she shows no inclination 
to improve. 

Voice from Rear: Don’t worry. 
If you reprimanded her, she’ll quit 
next week, anyhow! 


Another boss has five girls in a 
pool. The newest one, just hired, 
shows such ability that the company 
wants to promote her to a secretarial 
post, but the men fear the others will 
object and make it hard for her. 
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1956 INTE 


SYSTEMS 


October 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 


Two-and-a-half days of informative, 
profitable meetings designed to help 
you do a better job. 


BEST YEAR YET...DON'T MISS IT 


General Sessions — Authoritative, up- 
to-date evaluations of systems in 
action. 


Seminars— Round-table discussions of 
systems problems. Wide selection of 
subjects from which to choose. 


Industry Group Meetings—Selected 
industries. Shirt-sleeve exchange of 
ideas, theories, and problems com- 
mon to specific business activities. 


GET FULL DETAILS TODAY 


RNATIONAL 
MEETING 


22-23-24 
Pa. 


1956 SPECIAL NEW FEATURES 


Closed Circuit TV—A closed-circuit TV 
program has been arranged with the 
U. S. Naval Aviation Supply Office, 
Phila., to cover the operation of their 
IBM-702. Two way video-audio con- 
tact for question and answer period. 


Ist International Systems Award—For 
the first time in the history of the asso- 
ciation, an International Systems 
Award will be presented to a nation- 
ally known person whose contribution 
NEW 5, American management has been 
significantin the light of SPA principles. 


Write: J. A. MacQueen, General Chairman 1956 International Systems 
Meeting, Dept. AB, Alan Wood Steel Company, Conshohocken, Pa 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 








CUT COSTS WITH 


DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in applicants for positions as sales- 
the longest. Maybe seeing an am- men. A four-page form embodying the best features of many forms, 
bitious newcomer promoted will | 8% by 11 inches. : , : 
make the others wake up. | Other Dartnell forms are: General Application Blanks; Expense 

i entities af ths niin ene Account Forms; Automobile Expense Books; Auto Expense Blanks; 
you to “‘let your hair down"’ and tell Salesmen’s Reference Forms. 


which kind of dictating equipment Write for FREE Samples 


women really prefer. THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Miss French: Maybe we're old- PUBLISHER 


fashioned, but the favorite kind of 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


Miss Walker: I think ability 
should be recognized and promoted 
whenever possible. You stifle am- 
bition if you just give a promotion 
to the person who has been there 


“dictating equipment” is still a six- 
foot-two-inch blond! 
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Check List Ready for 
Recruiting Engineers 


A check list of employment prac- 
tices criteria for the guidance of 
professional engineers and their 
employers is being distributed to 
engineers, industrial executives, 
and engineering schools by the Na- 
tional Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

Formally adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the National So- 
ciety, the criteria, now being 
printed in booklet form, covers 
specific categories of engineering 
career development. The booklet’s 
16 pages of principles and ques- 
tions suggest the responsibilities 
of the employer to his professional 
employees, and the latter’s respon- 
sibilities to the employer. 

Topics included in the criteria 
are recruitment, indoctrination, 
technical, administrative, person- 
ality, and professional development 
of the individual, salaries, en- 
gineering titles, personnel prac- 
tices, and termination policies. 

The criteria were based on a set 
of four basic principles outlined by 
the subcommittee: 


1. The only satisfactory method 
of dealing with engineer-employer 
relationships is on a co-operative 
common-interest basis. 


2. The engineer shares an equal 
responsibility with the employer 
in elevating his professional status. 


3. Management should regard 
the engineer as one who is identi- 
fied with the “management team,”’ 
whether the engineer is in a super- 
visory or nonsupervisory position. 


4, The engineer must be “com- 
pany-minded” and think in terms 
of the company’s problems and 
growth, as well as his own. 

The following questions are 
typical of those on the criteria 
check list for employers: 

Do your recruitment policies 
take into consideration the effects 
they may have on the morale of 
the present engineering staff? 

Do you stress the engineering 
and professional aspects of the 
position rather than the incidental 
inducements? 

Does the company sponsor an 
advanced training program? 

Is a portion of the tuition for 
university work paid by company? 

Does the company follow up 
with the trainee upon the comple- 
tion of a phase of the technical 
training program and discuss 
further training opportunities? 
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Are the engineers encouraged to 
broaden their backgrounds by tak- 
ing related courses in business ad- 
ministration, commercial law, pub- 
lic speaking, economics, etc.? 

Is the engineer given the serv- 
ices of assistants, such as _ tech- 
nicians, clerks, stenographers, etc.? 

Are the engineers encouraged to 
secure registration under the state 
registration law? 

Does the company encourage 
and provide time for the engineers 
to participate in activities of the 
professional society? 

In determining appropriate sala- 
ries, is reference made to economic 
studies of professional engineering 
societies and recommended mini- 
mum salary schedules of state en- 
gineering societies in the state or 
locality? 

For a full copy of the 16-page 
report, write Kenneth E. Tromb- 
ley, National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, 2029 K _ St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Economy Endangered 
By Farm Surpluses 


Price support programs are self- 
defeating and socially undesirable 
if they result in governmental ac- 
cumulation of large stocks of farm 
products, says the policy commit- 
tee for a new Twentieth Century 
Fund study, “Can We Solve the 
Farm Problem?” 

“Whether through government 
action or individually or collec- 
tively, farmers will eventually find 
it necessary to adjust their output 
to amounts the markets will ab- 
sorb at prices they are willing to 
accept,” the committee declares. 

“Government accumulation of 
stocks with no longer-term objec- 
tive than that of taking them off 
the farmers’ hands, cannot be con- 
tinued for very long. Stocks of that 
kind pile up, creating pressures 
like water behind a dam. Eventu- 
ally something must give, and the 
result is likely to be a full-scale 
breakdown of the price structure 
for the commodity. In the mean- 
time, heavy costs for storage are 
incurred, deterioration takes place 
and farm resources are used for 
purposes that are useless or 
worse.” 

While the study committee fully 
acknowledges the special problems 
of farmers and the continued need 
for some type of aid, it says that 
the existing program is an out- 
growth of the depression and of 
war. 


Savings-Stock Purchase 
Plan Popular at GM 


Nearly 90 per cent of the eligible 
General Motors salaried employees 
in the United States are partici- 
pating in the savings-stock pur- 
chase program introduced last Oc- 
tober, says Harlow H. Curtice, 
president of GM. 

Approximately 90,000 of the 
more than 100,000 eligible have 
elected to invest part of their 
salary toward the program which 
was designed to encourage em- 
ployees to save regularly and to 
provide an opportunity for more 
to become shareholders in their 
company. The program provides 
that eligible employees may save 
a maximum of 10 per cent of their 
salaries. 

During the first nine months of 
the program, approximately $32 
million has been saved by the em- 
ployees and $16 million contrib- 
uted by the company. Employees 
are saving an average of about 
eight per cent of their salaries. 

The same program was made 
available in April to 4,800 eligible 
salaried employees with General 
Motors companies operating in 
Canada. 


Supreme Court Rules 
Against Fair Trade 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a 6 to 3 
decision June 11, which constitutes 
a setback to Fair Trade. 

The Supreme Court’s decision 
awarded a victory to the Govern- 
ment in its civil antitrust case 
brought in 1951 by the United 
States Department of Justice 
against McKesson-Robbins, a drug 
manufacturer-wholesaler. 

The Department of Justice 
charged that McKesson-Robbins 
was violating the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act by making Fair Trade 
contracts with wholesalers, since 
McKesson itself is a wholesaler as 
well as a manufacturer. United 
States District Judge Clancy in 
New York had decided the case in 
favor of McKesson-Robbins last 
June. The Department of Justice 
then appealed to the United States 
High Court. By its recent action, 
the Supreme Court reversed the 
lower court and decided in favor of 
the Government. 

John W. Anderson, the presi- 
dent of American Fair Trade 
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Council, said, “Five years ago the 
United States Supreme Court at- 
tempted to permanently cripple 
Fair Trade by the _ notorious 
Schwegmann decision. The present 
decision represents another effort 
by the Supreme Court to destroy 
Fair Trade—one of our most ethi- 
cal competitive devices. 

“The Supreme Court does not 
adequately understand the _ prob- 
lems of marketing brand-name 
products,” Mr. Anderson said. 

“The Federal Trade Commission, 
being much closer attuned to the 
facts of the market place, twice 
reached a conclusion directly op- 
posite to that of the Supreme 
Court,” Mr. Anderson concluded. 


Railroad To Start 
Telephone Training 


A training program to improve 
telephone practices is under way at 
Illinois Central Railroad. More 
than 50 key personnel were chosen 
as instruction leaders and given a 
one-day indoctrination course at 
Chicago. Instruction was _ being 
provided by representatives of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Upon completion of the training 
program, the instruction leaders 
returned to their respective terri- 
tories to train additional instruc- 
tors. More than 100 men and 
women will be qualified to lead 
discussion groups. Beginning in 
May, classes were set up to carry 
the program to all Illinois Central 
employees who deal with the pub- 
lic through telephone conversa- 
tions. It is anticipated the entire 
program will be completed by 
June 30. 

Commenting on the _ telephone 
training program, President 
Wayne A. Johnston said: 

“The impressions people receive 
of the Illinois Central Railroad are 
gained as much through telephone 
conversations as though face-to- 
face contact. We want everyone to 
have a good impression of our 
railroad and of the thousands of 
people who work together to pro- 
vide freight and passenger trans- 
portation for our neighbors in mid- 
America. The telephone practice 
training program should stimulate 
all of us to show greater cordiality 
and hospitality in dealing with 
those who talk with us. Pleasant 
telephone practices reflect a sin- 
cere interest and desire to be help- 
ful to those who look to the Illinois 
Central for service.” 
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Truckers’ Recommendations Provide Basis 
For 16 Rules To Cut Highway Death Toll 


IPS from truck drivers, which 

various surveys have proved 
are the most efficient and safety- 
conscious group of drivers using 
the highways, should do much to 
hold down deaths on the highways. 

The Fruehauf Trailer Company 
has rounded up recommendations 
from truckers in a 16-point safety 
program which, if followed, will 
help other drivers become more 
safety-conscious, reduce accidents, 
and expedite traffic on the Nation’s 
overcrowded highways. 

The National Safety Council 
estimates that, in 10 years, the 
number of motor vehicles on the 
highways will have skyrocketed by 
20 million to an all-time high of 
82 million. These cars and trucks 
will be driven by about 90 million 
drivers, and they will travel ap- 
proximately 825 billion miles a 
year. At the same time, traffic 
deaths will also increase, the coun- 
cil predicts, until they amount to 
around 53,000 a year. 

Expanding the Nation’s highway 
system will not be enough, points 
out Roy Fruehauf, adding, ‘The 
country’s drivers must also be bet- 
ter educated in the facts of traffic 
safety.” 

The 16-point program for safety 
on the highways has been based on 
the experiences of truck drivers. 
The company believes that observ- 
ance of these “rules drivers live 
by, violators die by” will do much 
to untangle traffic jams as well as 
hold down the death toll. 

1. Don’t “tailgate’’ (drive so 
close to the car ahead that you 
can’t stop if that car must, or so 
close that a car passing you can’t 
get back into the right-hand lane 
if danger suddenly appears). 

2. Park all your problems—fi- 
nancial, domestic, or any other 
type—at the curb when you pull 
away from the curb. 

3. Drive defensively rather than 
offensively. Assume always that 
the other driver is going to do 
something foolish, is about to dis- 
regard all safe-driving practices 
and ignore traffic regulations, and 
has his heart set on risking his 
own neck and yours. 

4. Never debate the right-of- 
way—zive it. 

5. Remember that your car will 
do only as you bid—if you are its 
master. 

6. Never be too lazy to lift your 


foot from the gas to the brake the 
instant you see any potential 
danger—it may become a real 
danger. 

7. Never plan in advance exact- 
ly how many miles you must cover 
in a given time—gear driving to 
the highway and traffic. 

8. Don’t “overdrive” your lights 
and brakes. 

9. If you must stop on a high- 
way, stop off of it. 

10. Be ever willing to “go the 
second mile” in courtesy, remem- 
bering that you can live by the 
three C’s of safe driving—care, 
courtesy, and common sense. 

11. Accept traffic laws and regu- 
lations in the spirit in which these 
laws are intended—as aids, not 
harassments. 

12. Don’t try to keep up the pace 
set by a “horse” larger than you 
are driving. 

13. Be conscious of your ve- 
hicle’s position on the highway, 
whether moving or parked. 

14. Never fight sleep at the 
wheel—surrender to it off the road. 

15. Know the condition of your 
car and its equipment—A-1 equip- 
ment represents a start toward 
A-1 safety. 

16. Remember that patience will 
go a long way toward keeping 
everyone safe and alive on the 
highway. 


Formula To Analyze 
Machine Tool Cost 


An engineer has devised a means 
for taking 10 variables—such as 
initial cost, space requirement, de- 
preciation, hourly wages and 
power consumption—and feeding 
them into a single formula that 
will tell management whether and 
how it ought to select new machine 
tools. Now, if someone will come 
up with the same sort of formula 
for office equipment, we’re all set. 

The formula, expressed in what 
the engineer calls a monogram, 
uses such different dimensions as 
dollars, square feet, percentage, 
and kilowatt hours. It was pre- 
sented at the semiannual meeting 
of The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers by Realf Ot- 
tesen, senior designer of McCulloch 
Motors Corporation, Los Angeles. 
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Women Stockholders 
In Majority 


Preliminary findings of the New 
York Stock Exchange’s new cen- 
sus of shareowners indicate that in 
publicly held corporations women 
represented—at the start of the 
year—nearly 52 per cent of the 
American stockholder family, 
Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has 
announced. This compares with 
49.8 per cent in early 1952 when 
an exhaustive survey by _ the 
Brookings Institution put the total 
number of shareholders in public 
companies at 6.5 million. 

By late 1954, Mr. Funston noted, 
the Exchange estimated  stock- 
holders numbered 7.5 million, and 
he said “it now appears that the 
share-owning population has risen 
by many hundreds of thousands.” 

Mr. Funston said the Exchange 
expects to complete and release 
the new census findings in the near 
future. He remarked that prelimi- 
nary data, though incomplete, in- 
dicate “how significantly the 
country’s shareowning population 
has grown, and will provide a fas- 
cinating portrait of the people who 
own American business.” 

A profile of the average woman 
stockholder today, Mr. Funston 
said, will show that “she is most 
frequently a housewife. She ad- 
mits to having celebrated her 48th 
birthday. Her family income aver- 
ages $6,000 a year, and she owns 
shares in four companies.” 

He commented that the broader 
base of business ownership and the 
development of a People’s Capital- 
ism constitute “the best picture 
we can send abroad about the na- 
ture of U. S. enterprise, and about 
the chance everyone has to own 
our productive tools and facilities.”’ 

He added that the new census 
“is likely to prove even more con- 
clusively than previous surveys 
that today’s American capitalist 
fits into no one mold, and least of 
all into the tired stereotype that 
has served as Russia’s chief propa- 
ganda target ... The great ma- 
jority of shareowning capitalists 
are in the middle and lower income 
ranges. Each shareowner holds, on 
the average, about 4.3 different 
stocks.” 

Statistics like these, Mr. Funston 
declared, ‘‘should destroy for all 
time the myth that stock invest- 
ments are a vehicle for the very 
few or the very wealthy or the 
very privileged. 
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Big ‘Informed Vote Drive” Ready To Go 


Leslie R. Shope, volunteer co- 
ordinator of the campaign which 
the Advertising Council will con- 
duct for the American Heritage 
Foundation, predicted that Ameri- 
can business will contribute at 
least $10 million worth of adver- 
tising space and time to the Reg- 
ister & Vote project. Mr. Shope 
is director of advertising and press 
relations of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. “You might say 
that we are trying to conduct this 
campaign the hard way. It would 
be easier if we concentrated all our 
efforts on a 30-day ballyhoo simply 
urging eligible voters to follow the 
crowd and vote on Election Day. 
No doubt, we could help bring out 
even more voters than in 1952. 
That year, Americans broke all 
previous records when 62 million 
of us marked our ballots in our 
neighborhood polling places. Since 
then, 4 million young men and 
women have become eligible to 
vote . . . and more than 300,000 
newly naturalized citizens. 

“But it is not numbers alone 
that we are reaching for. This 
time we are going out for the 
biggest informed vote in our na- 
tional history. This is the hard 
way; asking citizens to look into 
the campaign issues, weigh the 
arguments carefully, study the 
candidates and to give at least as 
much time and thought to their 
final decisions as they would in 
buying a new automobile. We 
don’t think that is asking too 
much.” 

All the advertising for the 1956 
Register & Vote campaign was 
prepared on a volunteer basis by 
Leo Burnett, Inc. (Chicago), the 
same advertising agency which 
created the council’s 1952 cam- 
paign to get out the vote. 

Mr. Burnett, chairman of the 
board of the agency, and a vice- 
chairman of the Advertising 
Council, presented the new 1956 
campaign to the directors of the 
council recently. Referring first to 
the 1952 project, Mr. Burnett 
credited the record vote to all the 
organizations who co-operated in 
it, through the American Heritage 
Foundation. This year there are 
132 civic, fraternal, military, re- 
ligious, labor, and management 
groups supporting the campaign. 
In addition, both major national 
political parties have endorsed it. 

Although four out of five regis- 
tered voters went to the polls in 
the last presidential election, Mr. 





Burnett pointed out that this 
“should not make us swell with 
pride.” While we set our record 
with 63 per cent of adult Ameri- 


cans voting, other democracies 
topped us easily: England (83 per 
cent), Canada (75 per cent), 


Sweden (80 per cent), Belgium (90 
per cent), France (75 per cent). 

For almost a year, the Burnett 
agency has been researching the 
reasons for this national “political 
lethargy.” Mr. Burnett explained 
that he had access to considerable 
sound “motivation research,” and, 
in addition, he conferred and com- 
municated with scores of editors, 
writers, opinion leaders, psycholo- 
gists, and other experts who deal 
daily with the intricacies of the 
human mind and its motivations. 

Besides “plain laziness’ there 
are plenty of reasons why people 
do not vote, as well as many good 
reasons why they do vote. Mr. Bur- 
nett mentioned a few of each dur- 
ing today’s presentation: 

DON’T VOTE because: 
like political arguments,” “don’t 
like politics,” ‘Federal govern- 
ment is too remote from me,” 
“don’t like to back a loser,” “with 
all these loyalty investigations go- 
ing on, suspicion may be directed 
at me,” “I am content with life in 
general and I have confidence in 
the basic stability of society.” 

DO VOTE because: “It’s the 
right thing to do’; “I want to be a 
real American’’; “I feel I am part 
of my community, my country, 
and my government when I vote’; 
“It feels good to vote’’; ‘“‘my vote 
is important”; “I like to set a good 
example for my children’’; ‘“‘voting 
is a symbol of the emancipation of 
women.” 

Out of this research came the 
“spurs to positive action’ em- 
bodied in the public appeals which 
will be heard or seen, between now 
and Election Day, in newspapers, 
magazines, outdoor and transpor- 
tation posters, company publica- 
tions, and radio and_ television 
broadcasts. The campaign is di- 
vided into three phases: (1) Reg- 
ister, (2) Study the Candidates 
and Issues, (3) Vote. Dominant 
theme of the campaign will be, 
See You at the Polls. 

For those companies which wish 
to participate, full information on 
the program can be obtained from 
the Advertising Council; or Leo 
Burnett, Inc., 340 North Michigan, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Materials available 
for employee magazine use. 


“Don’t 
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(Continued from page 5) 


dinner table, as well as around the 
negotiating table. In time, more 
specific programing and accom- 
plishment can develop, after each 
side has had a chance to get a 
little better appreciation of what 
makes the other side tick.” 


Leonard Ross, Tujanga, Calif., 10- 
year-old who won $100,000 last 
May on the NBC-TV program, 
“The Big Surprise,” by demon- 
strating his vast knowledge of 
Wall Street operations, has started 
backing his judgment with cash. 
His first investment was $2,500 in 
Western Union stock. In making 
the plunge, the youngster said, 
“My decision was based on West- 
ern Union’s remarkable progress 
in modernizing and mechanizing 
its operations, its expanding use of 
facsimile and microwave, and its 
steadily increasing sale of private 
wire and facsimile systems. While 
I do not try to predict the future 
prices of any stock, I believe West- 
ern Union has a_ tremendous 
growth potential.”” So, now you 
know what smart investors are 
looking for in a company. 


Power of Propaganda is demon- 
strated by the increase in total en- 
gineering college enrollment lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree 
between 1951 and 1955. Many 
companies have been working like 
beavers in recent years to stimu- 
late greater production of en- 
gineers. They’ve been using every 
media. So, what was accom- 
plished? Just an increase of 51.5 
per cent, from 145,997 in 1951 to 
221,448 in 1955. That’s all. Dr. 
Ross J. Martin, professor of me- 
chanical engineering and associate 
director of the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, University of 
Illinois, announced the results. 
Electrical Engineering under- 
graduate enrollment had the 
largest numerical increase and 
nearly the largest percentage in- 
crease of all curricula. Aeronau- 
tical and Petroleum Engineering 
also had significant increases in 
percentage of enrollment. Grad- 
uate enrollment does not show a 
substantial growth during this 
period since the enrollment was 
not at minimum point in 1951. In 
contrast to the trend in under- 
graduate enrollments, graduate 
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enrollment has increased steadily 
every year since 1947, with the ex- 
ception of a slight decline in 1954 
which was more than compensated 
for in 1955. 


Current Shortages of skilled help 
have caused companies to take a 
second look at their own work 
forces, seeking four leaf clovers 
that they’ve “overlooked before.” 
So says Eugene J. Benge, manage- 
ment engineer and author. 

The new look, according to Mr. 
Benge, is in four directions: One, 
the search for talent, using apti- 
tude tests, supervisory ratings and 
interviews. Two, upgrading of 
technical jobs, to insure that tech- 
nically trained men are not wast- 
ing their talents on clerical or rou- 
tine duties. Three, specialized 
training of skilled workers through 
repetitive impact methods, and 
following analyses of the knowl- 
edge, sensory skills, and muscular 
co-ordinations needed. Four, key 
man development, which in addi- 
tion to normal training, involves 
improvement of physical factors, 
social relationships and attitudes, 
spurred on by both financial and 
nonfinancial incentives. 

“Automation is progressing so 
fast,”” Mr. Benge says, “that we’ve 
got to develop skilled men and 
knowledgeable supervisors —and 
quick.” 


Don't Expect Anyone to give 
your windshield a wipe when you 
get gasoline during the next 
atomic attack. The American Pe- 
troleum Institute has offered the 
assistance of 250,000 gasoline serv- 
ice stations throughout the coun- 
try for Civil Defense, according to 
General Robert M. Woodward, 
Illinois Civil Defense Director. 

“Service stations, because of 
their construction and geographi- 
cal locations, are good sites for 
Civil Defense activities in the 
event of emergency,” said General 
Woodward. He pointed out they 
could be used as first-aid stations, 
traffic-control points, collection and 
transfer points, information cen- 
ters, radiological training centers, 
amateur radio stations, and ground 
observer posts. We hope this won't 
interfere with getting the gas tank 
filled in a hurry. 
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“a UNREADABLE 
NEW SHREDMASTER (suerns come out 
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Portable office paper shredding machine 
quickly, easily, and effectively destroys 
confidential papers and obsolete records 
in your own office. Quiet, compact. Safe 
and easy to operate! New low price! 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL. 
Write for free illustrated descriptive folder 
with details of 10-day trial. 


Ask for brochure # 28 


The SHREDMASTER @../. 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of 
Office and industrial Shredding Machines! 
A Division of Self Winding Clock Co., Inc. 




















The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chieago 40, Il. 
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Flexible Visual Control System 


SPOTLIGHT your visual control 
system with the Magne-trol Control 
Board. This dramatic presentation of 
your sales or production setup gives 
added importance to the project, 
stimulating interest and co-operation. 
So flexible it can be applied to any 
problem, this board provides the 
easiest and quickest method of chang- 
ing the visual record. Magne-trol con- 
sists of a magnetic steel board which 
holds firmly on its surface the neces- 
sary visual elements. A large variety 
of elements can be had to suit any 
particular need. All magnetic ele- 
ments are permanent. Methods Re- 
search Corp., 567 Mosel Ave., Staten 
Island 4, N. Y. 
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A Boon to Secretaries 


ALL THE stationery supplies needed 
for everyday work are held in order 
and conveniently in the new Sec-Tray. 
Mounted on channels supported from 
the bottom of the typewriter plat- 
form, the tray slides easily from its 
concealed position so that its contents 
are always handy. This gives the 
secretary an extra drawer in her 
desk for card record files, general 
filing, or personal use. The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


Microfilm Enlargement Service 


Announced 

<« 

A NOVEL xerographic service has 
been established in Chicago, supplying 
enlargements of microfilms with new 
speed and economy. The XeroX Proc- 
essing Laboratories will employ a 
Copyflo Continuous Printer which is 
capable of printing from either 16mm. 
or 35mm. film at a speed of 20 feet a 
minute. The equipment takes either 
perforated or unperforated film, and 
reproductions may be made from 
either positive or negative film, but 
not when intermixed. Most prints 
will be shipped within 48 hours of 
receipt of the microfilm, many within 
24 hours. The Haloid Company, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 





Spacesaving Desk Top 
Copying Machine 


TAILOR-MADE for “one writing” 
business and industrial systems, as 
well as for general office copying, the 
Copyflex Model 100 affords all the 
features associated with machines 10 
times its weight and size. A diazo 
direct copy machine, the Model 100 
is a self-contained unit that requires 
only an electrical connection for its 
operation. It makes positive copies 
directly from originals on translucent 
paper or opaque paper by means of 
Bruning’s reflex film. Machine will 
copy material up to 11 inches wide by 
any length, and requires no stencils, 
masters, or negatives. Charles Brun- 
ing Co., 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 
41, Iil. 
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Lightweight Recorder Can Be 
Carried in Briefcase 


YOUR leather briefcase can contain 
a miniaturized recorder that provides 
four hours of continuous recording, 
along with your regular papers, and 
be completely unnoticed. The quiet 
motor and ball-bearinged construction 
of the recorder assure unobtrusive 
performance under the most difficult 
operating conditions. No longer need 
you rely on memory or possibly in- 
accurate notes for recording impor- 
tant conversations, comments, or con- 
ferences. Complete naturalness is 
achieved because no one knows the 
recorder is in operation. Mercury 
batteries last 12 to 24 hours and are 
easily replaced. Amplifier Corp. of 
America, 398 Broadway, New York 
13, N. ¥Y. 





Executive Office Furniture 
Has Functional Beauty a 


TODAY ’S light and airy office envi- 
ronments inspired this new line of 
office furniture called “American 
Banker.” Following the Swedish mod- 
ern influence, the chairs stress com- 
fort and strength along with their 
clean, light appearance. Furniture is 
made from American Black Walnut, 
upholstered in polyurethane foam, 
with bronze ferrules on the legs. The 
B. L. Marble Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio. 
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Iluminated Copyholder Has 
Magnifier 


<_ 
THREE new attachments make the 
Pres-To-Line copyholder even more 
helpful in handling tiresome copying 
jobs. A magnifier is provided for close 
reading, a law-book holder keeps 
bulky reference material in place, 
and a Lumiline lamp reduces glare 
and spotlights material being copied 
A ratchet-type clutch provides for 
1-, 2-, 3-, or 4-inch spacing, or any 
intermediary spacing. Pres-To-Line 


Corp. of America, 2339 Cotner Ave., 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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Electrical Numbering Machine 


A LOW-PRICED numbering machine 
for automatically printing numbers 
on cards, labels, carbon forms has an 
adjustable work positioning means 
for left, right, and rear positions. 
Numbering from 1 to 999,999, the 
device is easily set for consecutive, 
duplicate, or repeat action by shift- 
ing the action lever into the desired 
position. Operating from any alternat- 
ing current outlet, the machine has 
safety shut-off switch. Roberts Num- 
bering Machine Co., 700 Jamaica Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A 


Fully Automatic Slide Projector 


A SERIES of 30 slides can be shown 
while the operator is comfortably 
seated away from the projector. The 
TDC-Robomatic has an automatic 
cycling device, enabling the user to 
preselect any length of time for his 
slides to be on the screen—from five 
seconds to 14% minutes. It can also 
be operated by remote control, or 
the slides may be projected manually. 
During automatic operation, the cy- 
cling device projects one slide after 
another at any preselected interval. 
Screen time for any one slide may be 
shortened by pressing the remote con- 
trol button without changing the 
screen time for successive slides. All 
controls are conveniently grouped in 
the back. Bell & Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. 








COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-7 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 


36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed. 





WHY IT PAYS TO BUY QUALITY 
FILES is graphically illustrated in a 
new catalog by Rem-Rand. A table, 
included in the catalog, shows that 
the cost of a file itself, amortized 
over 10 years, represents only 3.6 per 
cent of the annual maintenance 
cost—a fraction of the $6,000 ex- 
pended in setting up the contents of 
an average file cabinet. Quality 
equipment plays an important role in 
keeping maintenance costs down. 
Also contained in the catalog are over 
40 illustrations of the different 
Aristocrat IV units, designed for fil- 
ing correspondence, legal documents, 
tabulating cards, bills, ledgers, and 
numerous other items. For a catalog 
(LBV-690), write to Remington 
Rand, Division of Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 


,.¢ * 


YOUR SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
may be interested in two folders 
being offered by Better Packages. 
Broadside CP-8326 gives uses, specifi- 
cations, and prices on dispensers for 
gummed and pressure-sensitive tape; 
while Salesmaker No. 13 shows the 
annual time and labor savings pos- 
sible with two-strip reinforced tape 
method of carton sealing versus the 
six-strip, for both large and small 
shippers. Both are available from 
Better Packages, Inc., Department 
AB, Shelton, Conn. 


* * # 


TRAINING DIRECTORS WILL BE 
INTERESTED to learn that the 3rd 
Annual A.S.T.D. Institute (Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors) is 
being held at the Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education, Michigan 
State University, on July 9 to 20. 
Newcomers to the field will want to 
attend “The Training Directors Job” 
and “Workshop on Training Meth- 
ods”; those with considerable experi- 
ence will find new food for thought 
in “Planning and Conducting Specific 
Programs” and “The Training Ad- 
ministrator.” For more information, 
write the Business Manager, A.S.T.D., 
2020 University Ave., Madison 5, Wis. 


ABSENTEEISM IS THE SUBJECT 
of a new folder by the Occupational 
Health Institute. With employee ab- 
senteeism accounting for an esti- 
mated $10 billion annual loss to in- 
dustry (according to the Research 
Council for Economic Security, 
Chicago), this folder should strike a 
tender chord in the breast of every 
businessman. Copies are available 
from the Occupational Health Insti- 
tute, 6 East 39th St., New York 16, 
New York. 


* 7 * 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO LEARN MORE 
about multiple business forms with- 
out carbon paper, a new brochure 
tells all. “NCR Paper” has colorless 
chemical coatings on the paper itself, 
on both sides or one—depending on 
the sheet’s position in the multiple 
form. Normal pressure of writing 
automatically reproduces data 
throughout the form, without smears 
and smudges. Since there are less 
sheets in the form, copies are sharper 
and clearer. Samples of the paper are 
enclosed with the brochure so you 
can try it for yourself. National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. 


* * * 


SPOTLIGHT ON ALCOHOLISM is 
the name of a new booklet by Portal 
House, summarizing the latest ad- 
vances in the treatment of alcoholism. 
It includes the use of physiology, psy- 
chiatry, Alcoholics Anonymous, and 
religion; and contains several inter- 
esting industrial case histories. The 
64-page booklet also contains infor- 
mation about community resources 
for the alcoholic. Further information 
and copies may be obtained from the 
Chicago Committee on Alcoholism 
which operates Portal House, 743 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


# * * 


ACCOUNTANTS WILL FIND some 
interesting information about a pay- 
roll tax calculator contained in a 
new booklet by Ayres. Called the Cal- 
culer-D, this cylindrical device calcu- 
lates F.I1.C.A. and Withholding Tax 
with ease and speed. Drums are inter- 
changeable, so new drums can be sub- 
stituted in case of tax rate changes. 
It calculates daily, weekly, biweekly, 
monthly, semimonthly, and weekly 
combined deductions. For a copy, 
write to Ayres Corporation, Dept. 1-A, 
Terminal 4-4769, Wilmington, Calif. 


* x * 


THREE CLASSES OF WEATHER 
CONTROLS are described in the 
booklet, ‘“Modern Control of Building 
Temperatures From Outdoors.” These 
are: Time switches, set automatically 
by the outdoor weather; Weather- 
Man controls, which automatically 
regulate the hours of building heat 
generation and the rate of heat flow 
by the outdoor temperatures; and 
“Indoor-Outdoor” controls, which 
alter the heating system’s tempera- 
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ture of water or air as the outdoor 
temperature changes. For a copy of 
Bulletin No. C-256, write to Auto- 
matic Devices Co., Inc., 714 Hillgrove 
Ave., Western Springs, IIl. 


* * # 


HOW BOTTLENECKS AND INAC- 
CURACIES have been eliminated, 
and employee morale boosted with 
the installation of Terminal Digit 
Filing at the Glens Falls Insurance 
Co., is the subject of a four-page case 
history by Rem-Rand. The solution 
to handling a million and a half 
daily reports—formerly filed with 
straight numerical filing—was assign- 
ing identification numbers that were 
to be read backwards in pairs of 
digits. With this system, each girl 
took full responsibility for a certain 
number of drawers. For brochure 
CH-1016, write Remington Rand, Di- 
vision of Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


A REPORT ON THE SKILLED 
WORK FORCE of the United States 
has been issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor to help focus public 
attention on the need to raise the 
work skills of the Nation. This 32- 
page pamphlet briefly describes the 
major skilled occupations and their 
place in the Nation’s work force, how 
people acquire skills, shortages of 
skilled workers, the relation of edu- 
cation to the acquisition of skill, the 
effects of automation on skill, and the 
relationship between the military 
and civilian skills of members of the 
armed services reserves. Individual 
copies of the report are available free 
of charge from the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


. 


IF YOUR PROBLEM IS DAMP- 
NESS, you'll want to see Abbeon’s 
booklet on dehumidifiers. It goes into 
details about what humidity is, what 
it does, and how to eliminate it. Ex- 
cess moisture can play hob with your 
warehouse, stockroom, manufactur- 
ing area. The right dehumidifier is a 
necessity that will pay for itself 
within a short time. For a copy, write 
to Abbeon Supply Co., 179 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 


* * * 


FILING POCKETS, TO HOLD 
YOUR file folders, is a new idea in 
orderly file drawers you might want 
to investigate. Available in four rest- 
ful colors, the pockets have all names 
and titles right on top, where they 
can be easily seen without stooping. 
When a file is removed from the 
drawer, the pocket remains in place 
to show exactly where the folder be- 
longs. No messy drawers, no folders 
to bend and slip out of sight. Ask for 
the leaflet on Tops File Pockets from 
Fototype, Inc., 1414 Roscoe St., 
Chicago 13, Ill. 
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That’s company policy ... but it costs a pretty 
penny in overtime some days!... 






Because the drivers 
have to stall around until the orders in the morning 
mail are filled, packed, ready to go!... The 
company would save a lot i. and more 
drivers get home on time to dinner . . . if the office 
put in the new PB MailOpener! 

The MailOpener trims a hairline edge off an “/" XX 


@ &K 


economy in any business because it gets incoming FREE: Handy chart of Postal 
mail in action without loss of time! Hand and electric Rates, with parcel post 

. map and -one finder. 
models for any office, large or small. Call your 





envelope without injury to contents ...can open up 
a whole morning’s mail in a jiffy . . . is a real 


nearest PB office, or write for free illustrated folder! f 
PITNEY-BOWES = 
/MAI LOPEN ER Hand Model LH 


PITNEY-Bowes, INc., 2157 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


.. originators of the postage meter... offices in 94 cities in U.S. and Canada 
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AT ITS SOURCE! 


FOR Ail NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 





Absenteeism . . . caused by NOISE 


Many office machine operators say that they can tolerate noise just so long before having 
to take “time off."’ Their claim, “if they didn't take time off they would go nuts.” 


Irritating noise can become a pleasant soft sound—by using SOF'TONE Acoustinets. They 
provide comfortable working conditions for everyone. 


© 1956 Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 
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Write for details. Give machines, mokes, models you use and measurements 
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Introduce Your Friends 


To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. By 
Milon Brown. Written by a man with 
many years of practical experience in 
supervision, mostly governmental, the 
book treats the subject in easy-to- 
understand language and style. Points 
the way to developing the most effi- 
cient and effective systems of oper- 
ation. There are no pat “cure-alls” 
here, and nothing really new is de- 
veloped. But Mr. Brown’s restating of 
the four basic responsibilities of every 
supervisor and how they should be 
carried out is effective. 

Subject matter includes selection 
of new employees, training, motivat- 
ing workers, the supervisor’s part in 
the labor contract, safety responsi- 
bilities of supervision, and ways and 
means to establish good, sound work- 
ing relationships. The last chapter, 
dealing with future opportunities, is a 
shot in the arm to supervisors who 
are inclined to “rest the oars” after 
they have finally hit the management 
level. Condenses all the factors neces- 
sary for future growth into 16 pages. 
The key questions at the end of each 
chapter are also helpful to the reader 
in retaining what he has read. The 
MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 259 pages. $4.50. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By Dale 
Yoder. This is the fourth edition of a 
work that is standing the test of time 
and up to this edition has sold more 
than a quarter million copies. It has 
been extensively revised, ‘not a single 
page has been left unchanged,” says 
the publisher. Detailed evaluations 
are made of the various management 
philosophies, practices and _ proce- 
dures. Organized around the main 
functions of personnel management 
and stressing the use of staff depart- 
ments, the book is complete with 
case histories to point up the matters 
under discussion. Dr. Yoder has added 
considerable new material to the text: 
Legislation, executive development 
programs, communication, personnel 
audit, GAW, organization planning, 
and approaches to fringe benefits. It 
is a reference text belonging in every 
personnel department library. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 941 pages. $9.35. 


TRANSACTIONS BULLETIN NO. 
29, 20TH ANNUAL MEETING, IN- 
DUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOUNDA- 
TION. In addition to the report of 
the transactions of the general meet- 
ing, this paper-bound book includes 
a report on Medical, Chemical-Toxi- 
cological, Joint Medical and Chemical- 
Toxicological, Legal, Engineering and 


Joint Engineering, and Legal con- 
ferences. Among the chapters in 
which executives will be interested 
are those on: Changing Concepts of 
Industrial Health, The Economics of 
Industrial Health, Evaluating Indus- 
trial Medical Departments, Air Pollu- 
tion Control in the Chemical Industry, 
Highlights of the Proposed Model 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, Fun- 
damentals of Industrial Behavior, 
Relationships Between the Medical 
Department and Management, Feder- 
al Employers’ Liability Act and Its 
Impact Upon Industry, Noise— 
Measurement and Personal Protec- 
tion, Engineering and Legal Aspects 
of Management’s Responsibility for 
Control of Industrial Hazards. All the 
papers are by experts in the various 
fields. Industrial Hygiene Foundation 
of America, Inc., Mellon Institute, 
4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
274 pages. $5.00. 


OFFICE WORK AND AUTOMA- 
TION. By Howard S. Levin, a con- 
sultant with Ebasco Services, Inc., a 
firm of business specialists and en- 
gineers. Aimed primarily at account- 
ants, systems and methods men, 
operations researchers, computer 
specialists, and statisticians, the book 
discusses the problems that arise in 
the light of changing office systems 
and methods. 

Using nontechnical terms, the 
author describes how recent develop- 
ments are bringing about a challeng- 
ing reappraisal of the business office. 
The new tools, such as integrated 
data processing, electronic computers 
and operations research, are ex- 
plained and made understandable. 
Calling the office workers “informa- 
tion engineers,” Mr. Levin seeks to 
show the advantages and pitfalls of 
office automation, giving a_ basic 
knowledge of the important techno- 
logical changes that are occurring. 
This is one of a rash of new books on 
the subject of automation that are 
pouring onto the market and it serves 
its purpose well—giving the funda- 
mentals, terminology, and implica- 
tions of the new advances. John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 203 pages. $4.50. 


WORK AND AUTHORITY IN IN- 
DUSTRY. By Reinhard Bendix. As- 
sociate Professor of Sociology, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, Mr. Bendix’ book 
is one of a series from the research 
program of the Institute. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 466 
pages. $7.50. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


L. L. LEWIS, contributing editor of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, has recently re- 
turned to Dartnell after 10 years in 
the Consular Service. Prior to joining 
the Dartnell editorial staff in 1940, 
Mr. Lewis was in sales-training and 
public relations work, serving among 
others Rotary International, Chrysler, 
Dodge, DeSoto, Plymouth, Packard, 
Studebaker, Shell, Standard Oil, 
General Electric, NELA, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, Hotpoint, DeForest 
Radio, Jewel Tea, Iron Fireman, and 
White Motors. Between 1946 and 1956 
he served, as consul in Beirut, Leba- 
non; Calcutta, India; Tripoli, Libya; 
and Tunis, Tunisia; and as regional 
officer in Cairo, Egypt. 


> * * 


EARL STOWELL is chief of technical 
planning, Electronics Department, 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories, Government Products Division, 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, 
Downey, Calif. 


* * ” 


EDWARD M. RYAN is editor of the 
Dartnell “Personnel Administration 
Service.” For 10 years he was co- 
director of the consulting firm, Elliott 
& Ryan Industrial Services of Cincin- 
nati. This firm specializes in super- 
visory and employee development pro- 
grams and human relations. As a 
consultant, Mr. Ryan worked with 
such concerns as Trailmobile, Inc.; 
The Globe-Wernicke Co.; The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer; and Florence Stove 
Co. in building employee morale. 


* * * 


GENE WHITMORE, long-time editor of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, and still a con- 
tributing editor, returns this month 
with one of those gentle needles for 
businessmen for which he became 
noted during his long tenure. You'll 
note that Gene never merely deplores 
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conditions he points out; he suggests 
ideas and ways to correct the situ- 
ation. If you haven't seen his booklet, 
“Selling the Prospect Who Wants To 
Wait,” you’ve missed something. We'll 
send a sample copy on request 


* * * 


B. VERNON REED’S article should inter- 
est readers, especially in view of re- 
cent findings of the Menninger Foun- 
dation, showing that 70 per cent of 
dismissals at the management levels 
are the result of “social incompe- 
tence” rather than technical incompe- 
tence. Mr. Reed has had a long 
experience in working with manage- 
ment and sees cleariy its need to take 
positive steps to overcome communi- 
cations problems affecting executive 
stress and strain. 


* * * 


MARILYN FRENCH, a contributing editor, 
did a beautiful job as moderator at 
the round-table discussion she writes 
about on page 20. The members of 
the Management Forum of Chicago 
acclaimed it the “happiest and most 
profitable” meeting of the year. Inci- 
dentally, the Forum is composed of 
executives of firms on Chicago’s 
north side. It was formed so the men 
could discuss mutual problems and 
neighborhood projects and it has 
worked out very well 


* . * 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 

$5,000 to $35.000 
original personal employment 
ed 46 years) Procedure 
standards is individu- 
personal requirements. 
present position pro- 
rticulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





Business Opportunity 





MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY—Exciting 
home business or office side line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits 
with no investment in merchandise or adver- 
tising required Experience not necessary. 
Proven practical, fully explained in FREE 
confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! INC., 2108 
Payne Avenue, Dept. 31-7, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





VACATION CHART FOR 1956 


You can tell at a glance the vacation 
schedule of every employee by using 
this handy 17- by 22-inch wall chart. 
Order a copy for each department. 
lto 9% copies. .25¢ each, plus postage 
10 to 99 copies. .20c¢ each, plus postage 
(Minimum order $1.00; 


if under $2.50, send cash) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 
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OVERCOMING 
OBJECTIONS 


A PRIZE WINNING SALES TRAINING FILM 


One of the best ways to help 
salesmen and dealers is to 
show them sales champions in 
action. This film does just that. 
Featuring Borden and Busse— 
ace sales training team—it 
will give your next meeting 
a big boost in audience im- 
pact. Try it and seel 


You can rent or buy a print 
of OVERCOMING OBJEC- 
TIONS. Details, plus our new 
film catalog, mailed on re- 
quest. Write to— 


DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood © Chicago 40, Ill. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 
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N spite of the slackening tendency in some 

industries—notably passenger automobiles 
and appliances—the outlook for fall business 
is bright. Employment continues at record 
levels. Retail sales are better than expected, 
with every indication that a new record will 
be set for the year. Industrial output is holding 
up well, and record capital spending—barring 
some unexpected development—will provide a 
strong underpinning for the economy. There 
is nothing in the present downturn to suggest 
anything abnormal. We are simply paying the 
penalty for overborrowing to buy last year 
what we normally would have bought this year. 
That installment debt has to be paid, and it is 
being settled. After that turn of the economic 
cycle has been completed, we may expect still 
better business, regardless of what the Federal 
Reserve Board chooses to do about the dis- 
count rate. You just can’t have your cake and 


at it, too. 
* * * 


Business seems to be in for a rough time 
politically this fall. Again, the politicians will 
view with alarm the way “big business” has 
taken over the country and how it is exploiting 
employees and consumers alike to fatten prof- 
its. Will businessmen take this charge lying 
down? If we may judge from previous cam- 
paign years, very few of them will do much 
about it. “We don’t want anything to do with 
politics” is their stock excuse when asked to 
help in the election. Actually, no businessman 
can stay out of politics. He is already in it up 
to his ears; if you doubt this, just look at your 
tax bill. This year, especially, businessmen need 
to do more than just write a check. They have 
a duty to conduct their businesses in such a way 
that they will deserve public support, as well as 
to explain their business and all business to 
their employees and neighbors. When_ the 
voters understand that their prosperity is 
linked with business success, it will no longer 
be good politics for politicians to be antibusi- 
ness. There are still people who, like a stock- 
holder at the annual meeting of the Common- 


wealth Edison Company in Chicago, want to 
know who stole the money that represents the 
difference between what the company has 
earned and what it pays out in dividends. There 
is a job to be done, and the place to begin is 
right at home among your own employees. 


* * * 


Just recently, a huge rockslide wiped out 
two-thirds of the Niagara Mohawk’s hydro- 
electric power plant on the Niagara River. A 
Westinghouse engineer estimated that the cost 
of replacing the destroyed plant would be 
about $35 million. Neither the insurance nor 
the reserve in the depreciation account is suf- 
ficient to restore the plant. Fortunately for 
the shareholders, the company is in an un- 
usually strong financial position, and other 
sources of revenue will enable it to maintain 
its earnings at approximately the 1955 level. 
The catastrophe suggests that it may be in 
order, while earnings continue high, to take 
another look at some of your insurance policies 
to make sure that you are covered on a replace- 
ment basis. Depreciation reserves and insur- 
ance based on prewar costs are not adequate to 
protect shareholders, should disaster strike the 
business. A revision of the depreciation law is 
long overdue. 


* * * 


The work stoppage at The Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company underscores a point often 
made in this column, that employee stock- 
ownership plans are not all they are cracked 
up to be. Here is a case where the control of the 
business was held by the striking employees. 
But they struck just the same. Actually, stock 
ownership invariably backfires if there is a 
break in security prices, or if the company is 
unable or unwilling to buy back employees’ 
stock during a recession. This is especially true 
when the stock is offered, as it usually is, with- 
out making it clear that buying any stock is 
a speculation.—J. C. Aspley 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





boss saves 


all the cost... § 


she saves 
half the time... 





OWaltonals adding machine... 


Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 





Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on‘an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you 
can now forget the motor bar! No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. Think of the time and 
effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 
do their work faster—with up to 50% 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, on10 


less effort. New operating advantages, 
quietness, beauty. 

“Live KeysBoarp” with Adjustable 
Key-touch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal . . . Subtractions in red... 
Automatic Credit Balance in red. . . 
Automatic space-up of tape when total 
prints . . . Large Answer Dials . 
Easy-touch Key Action . . . Full-Visible 
Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers . 


Rugged-Duty Construction. 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 


*TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





TO THE EXECUTIVE CHOSEN TO 


“LOOK 


Here’s how IBM can help you. As your company 
joins the hundreds of others now evaluating elec- 
tronic data processing, your awareness and judgment 
will become a valuable asset to top management. 


As a specialist, you will be called on to lead the elec- 
tronics survey ... to probe your present methods . . . 
investigate applications . . . establish your company’s 
requirements. 


To help you in this investigation, IBM offers com- 


plete services ranging from published brochures and 


DATA PROCESSING + ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS - 


TIME EQUIPMENT - 


INTO ELECTRONICS” 


application studies to actual training classes and 
preparation assistance. 


* . * 


For more down-to-earth facts on electronics, send 
for a new booklet on “The IBM 650 Electronic Data 
Processing System.” For your free copy, call your 
local IBM representative or write: 
International Business Machines Cor- 

poration, Dept. A56, 590 Madison 

Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


MILITARY PRODUCTS 





